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Editor, Rural World: My acquaint- 
ance with the Rural World began in 
the early month of 1898, and since that 
time I have received the paper with- 
out an omission. I have contributed 
some hundreds of letters to the good 
old Rural World, and we have ever 
been on the best terms of friendship. 
Very few contributors of the dozen or 
more years ago are now to be seen in 
the columns of our familiar journal. 
Time brings many changes, serious 
and otherwise. Some of the well- 
known writers have become weary in 
well doing in regard to public writing, 
and some, alas! have passed to the 
other world. Let us hope that all of 
the writers were and are of good use 
in helping the moral universe to ad- 
vance to higher spheres. 

The spring season arrived about the 
second week in April and has held 
supremacy with only minor interrup- 
tions. The spring is averaging fine for 
all farm work and the planting of 
corn begins this week, (April 19). 
Farm conditions are encouraging. The 
growing wheat is excellent and well 
advanced in growth. I have not ob- 
served any loss of wheat by winter or 
standing water, and the entire area 
of wheat appears free of the Hessian 
fly. The earth is working into fine 
condition, and this is a great advan- 
tage. 

My study of the subject and my ex- 
perience warrants the statement that a 
dry year is more favorable in general 
than a wet season. Extremes are un- 
balanced visitations, and both dry and 
wet seasons disturb prices and have 
mouch influence of gain for some, and 
losses for others. Following a dry 
and protracted warm summer, we no- 
tice that the earth is of a good tex- 
ture for working, and that plants come 
up and grow with vigor and extra size. 

I am inthe missionary cause of pro- 
tection to our native birds, and am 
especially teaching the youths to 
study the birds, noting their arrival, 
how long they remain in our latitude, 
how many classes of birds remain 
here all the year, and in general to 
learn all they ean of these happy lit- 
tle creatures of innocense, sweet 
voices, and usefulness. Then, in the 
way of aiding the birds, I advise our 
farmers and home owners to grow 
pines and cedars about their homes, 
these being ornamental to the lawns 
and dwellings, and serving very use- 
ful purposes in furnishing homes for 
many birds. At the “Seven Pines” 
home of the writer, there are now 
many birds engaged in home-making, 
and some classes remain all the year. 
Let us be kind to the birds, and help 
them to enjoy life—Jasper Blines, 
Missouri. 





FARMERS SHOULD DO MOST OF 
THEIR OWN REPAIR WORK. 





Editor, Rural World:—The time is 
here when we will be using every kind 
of machine and implement in the cul- 
tivation of our crops; then, we soon 
will be using the harvesting machines. 
In using any kind of an implement 
there will be times when something 
will go wrong with them. It may be 
a loose nut, a broken bolt, or one of 
the many other things that can get out 
of “fix” about an implement or ma- 
chine. If anything gets out of order 
about a machine, the first thing to do 
is to find out just what is wrong. 

It is generally a simple matter to 
repair any of the various implements 

use about the” farm, provided we 
ve a few of the necessary tools, but 
many farmers do not have even the 
most needed tools. Some farmers 
never try to do their own repair work. 
I haye seen farmers carry an imple- 


ment several miles to a blacksmith for 
repairs, then have to wait for hours 
for the smith to get to their work, 
when they could have made the re- 
pairs in a few minutes’ time on their 
own farm if they had just a few tools. 

The tools that are used by me most 
often are wrenches. I have several, 
including some good “S” wrenches and 
an aligator wrench. The latter is in- 
despensible, for when there is a round- 
headed boit, the jaws of the aligator 
wrench will hold it or a rod of iron 
just as good as a pipe wrench. Then 
next are a good hammer, a cold chisel, 
a punch, hand saws, brace and bits, a 
smoothing plane, a square and some 
chisels. 

Good chisels for cutting wood may 
be made by taking the short leaf of 
an old buggy spring and cutting it in 
two in the middle, then grinding the 
thin ends to a good sharp edge. Flat 
files that are worn out also make good 
wood-cutting chisels, if one end is 
ground to an edge. 

These, with a good drawing knife, 


are the tools most used by me. There 
are many others that will pay for 
themselves in a year’s time. Of 


course, these tools cost a small sum 
of money, but it is cheaper to pay out 
money for tools that we may use for 
years than it is to pay out a greater 
sum for a blacksmith’s work. One 
can save enough time by doing his 
own repairing to amount to quite a 
bit. 

When I first began to do my own 
repairing on the farm, I did not have 
a large outfit of tools, but I began to 
buy just a few each year; in this 
way, I have saved many dollars and 
have the tools yet. A small shop on 
the farm is a paying investment, with 
a light forge, an anvil, vice, thread 
cutters, and a drill to drill iron. 

When I first began repairing my 
own equipment, the work was rather 
crude, but by practice I have become 
more proficient. Many are the little 
jobs that I have done on rainy days.— 
Fred Tate, Tennessee. 





FOR 23 YEARS A READER. 


Editor, Rural World:—I have taken 
the Rural World for 23 years. I like 
the paper fine and will still take it. 
I take three agricultural papers, but 
the Rural World is the best of all. 

I belong to the Grange in Franklin 
county, JIlinois, where Norman J. Col- 
man at one time made addresses.—J. 
T. Aikin, Oklahoma. 


COST OF KEEPING LIVE STOCK ON 
THE FARM. 











Investigations made by the college 
of agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri show that on 14 farms the aver- 
age cost of keeping a work horse a 
year was $88.23. This cost was divid- 
ed as follows: Feed, 77.4 per cent; la- 
bor, 10.7 per cent; miscellaneous, 
11.9 per cent. 

It was found that the average cost 
a day for horse labor was 7.9 cents. 
This cost varies with different months, 
being 5.2 cents in May, and 15.9 cents 
in February. 

The following table gives the hours 
of labor required to produce an acre 
of various crops: 


Man, Horse, 

Crop. hours. hours. 
Se reer 23.92 42.32 
DE sScevesnencediees 10.83 19.48 
err 21.37 
Soy beans ...........24.73 36.31 
COWIE soc cceseccccceee 40.06 


The dollar cost of producing some 
farm crops was found to be as fol- 
lows: 

Corn .......$13.52 Clover .....$ 8.10 
Jats ....... 10.87 Cowpeas ... 13.60 
Wheat ...... 12.30 Soy beans .. 13.53 


The cost of keeping a milk cow for 
supplying home needs only was found 
to be $47.95. This was apportioned to 
feed, labor and miscellaneous in the 
following proportions: Feed, 55.92 
per cent, labor 37.66 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous 6.42 per cent. “The cost of 
keeping a cow on a dairy farm was 
$85.10. 

The cost of keeping a brood sow a 
year was $25.91. One farm was able 
to reduce this cost nearly one-half by 
using winter pasture crops. 

The cost of keeping a hen a year un- 
der farm conditions was 65.7 ‘cents. 





Nuggets and Notions 


In Agriculture 
By “Observer.” 








in Iceland and Shetland. We 

wonder if the ponies of the lat- 
ter were dwarfed by too much fish 
diet. ° 

Concentrated lye as a hog feed or 
condiment is merely a sudden substi- 
tute for salt distributed down the line. 
Salt and lye are chemically much clos- 
er akin than most persons suspect. 

If the market is good there is noth- 
ing made by feeding long. The last 
few pounds put on cost the most. Of 
course, if there is a strong profit in 
weight even at this higher expendi- 
ture, late and long feeding will pay; 
but usually the profit consists largely 
in knowing when to stop. 

One farmer who has tried silos with 
and without covering thinks that the 
roofs quit cost in the silage they save. 

A mere opening in the roof of a 
building is a disappointment in ven- 
tilation. It is better to take the draft 
directly from the floor and carry it 
out by means of pipes or flues up the 
sides of the wall. 

Farmers in a certain region of Ken- 
tucky have organized an anti-corn 
stealing association. It is not stated 
whether any have “fessed up” yet. 

Goats graze the soil so completely 
that sufficient undergrowth is not left 
to lead fires rapidly through forests. 
For this reason the government is of- 
fering free pasture to a number of 
goats on its western timber reserves. 
Goats do not eat hickory sprouts, but 
then these do not grow in the fire dis- 
trict, perhaps. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Pack- 
ing Company of La Crosse, Wis., is so 
far a success. 

The auto is bringing the distant 
farm close to town and adding value 
to every acre which is on good roads. 
Note the “which” clause. 

If we do not get soon to tractors 
we should at least approach the auto 
with a pneumatic horse collar. 

“Wanted good seed,” is the slogan 
now, but do not forget that soil must 
be under it, culture above, and a sea- 
son or good climate all about. In 
these days a good sprayer and some 
common sense spraying education may 
be wanted also. 

Experiment has shown that buck- 
wheat will not come up if the seeds 
are planted below three inches. 

Orchard grass planted with alfalfa 
has decreased the hay output, and the 
experiment has proved a failure. 

Arkansas reports great success from 
subsoiling or breaking up the bottom 
of a furrow which was eight inches 
deep. The land so treated stood the 
drouth well. A Kansas editor says 
that out there he has never seen any 


Fin for cows and horses are used 


benefit from such proceedure which 
would justify the cost. 
It is an ideal landlady that is so 


anxious to please her boarders that 
she ships complete meals from the 
country to the city by parcels post. 
See what city folks are coming to: 
They will soon have the producer run- 
ning after them with a spoon. 

Rural credits are one of the great 
outlooks for retaining soil fertility, 
(the greatest feature of world econo- 
my) because it would enable the farm- 
er to buy stock and feed all his prod- 
ucts out on his own land. 

A grower may get as high as two 
cents a pound for early watermelons, 
but much less later. 

We are rapidly waking to the use of 
the harrow before we plant—its re- 
peated use. Of course, where possi- 
ble it should be used later also, al- 
lowing no other necessary cultivation 
to interfere with it. For its specific 
purpose there is only one thing that 
can be substituted for it, and that is 
another harrow—perhaps of a slightly 
different sort. 

Oyer fertilization may be overdone 
on pew land, when we get more vine 
than fruit. I have seen small fruits 
te fail for the reason—especially 


We are coming rapidly to the con- 


clusion that the hired thap must be a 
married map, haye & home inter- 
on OF néar farm where he ts 


ployed. The .working out of this 
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cycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's tree 
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Tells how you can now grow mushrooms at home in 
spare time, in cellar, barns, sheds, 

etc. Spawn now produced by scien- 

tific methods makes crop certain. 

Small beds which cost little to 

often produce $40 to $60. No E 

perience necessary. I tell you how 


instructions, based 


to grow My 
used in Y 


on 20 years’ experience, 
State Agricultural Colleges. Re- 
markable opportunity to add $5 to 
$20 a week to your income. 


A. ¥. JACKSON, FALMOUTH 
MUSHROOM CELLARS, INC., 416 
GIFFORD ST., FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Only Scientific Mushroom FarminU.S 


Let The Little Devil 


Oll Tractor eozoum Horse Work and Gas Engi 
Work, on the Farm. ez IT IS A WOND 
See it here, or write forfull particulars. Address 
Weber Imp. & AutoCo.,1 Locust st., St. Louis, 
ag Only four blocks North of Union Station, gs 




















combination will greatly help in the 
matter of keeping the “work hand” on 
the farm. He is a better worker if 
he has a prospect of passing to a 
higher piain. 

Careful experiments show that con- 
trary to the assertions of some feed- 
ers silage has no bad effects on breed- 
ing ewes. 





MONTH FOR GOPHER WARFARE, 





and May are the months in 
which farmers should get after the 
pestiferous gopher. Seed corn can be 
protected from their attacks by vari- 
ous methods. Corn soaked in the fol- 
lowing solution is a good poison bait 
for the gopher: 

One ounce of suiphate of strychnine 
dissolved in a pint of boiling water, 
with an equal quantity of sugar syrup 
added and mixed thoroughly. 

After the corn has been soaked in 
this solution, let it dry and then dis- 
tribute it over the infested areas. 

If gophers have not disappeared at 
corn-planting time, seed corn itself 
may be soaked in the same solution 24 
hours without injury. 


RURAL CREDITS, 


April 





Many letters received at the Depart 
ment of Agruculture’s offices in Wasi 
ington indicate a widespread belief 
that the last. congress passed legisla 
tion establishing a system of rufal 
credits under which the federal gov 
ernment advances money directly ® 
farmers. No such legislation and 
such system is in operation. What the 
congress did do was to constitute 
joint committee of the senate aad thé 
house of representatives to draw WD 
“a bill or bills providing for the estab 
lishment of a system of rural credils 
adapted to American needs and condk 
tions.” The committee is to report ¥ 
January 1, 1916, 


CREDIT DUE, 


Permission to use the photograpl 
for making the illustration that aF 
pears at bottom of page 3, this issw® 
was kindly granted by the owners, 
Central of Georgia Railway Compath 
through their agricultural agent, M& 
J. F. Jackson, Savannah, Ga. ‘ 


A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 
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Neighbor—Bill, come here 



















bn Mary’s fell in the oe oi ; 
‘armer Sagebrush (excitedly)—Wa 
has? Neighbor—Mary, your wife! 3 
Sagebrysh (relieved)—Mary! 

you id give me a jolt; I thought 
aid mare!—Field and Farm. 
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~ Share System Best for Tenant Farming 


WEEKLY, 
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Because Co-operation Between Landowner and Farmer !s Essential to Success---Here 


are Three Actual Experience Stories That Show Differences In Results. 
By Clement. White, Kansas. 


one respect to the greater 

part of the tenants of the Unit- 

ed States. They are exceedingly 
migratory in their habits. A family 
of Korahs living by Dark Continent 


T HE Korahs of Africa correspond 
in 


creek today, may be two or three 
hundred miles distant within two 





and replacing them upon 
within the period 


the roads, 
some other farm, 
of 15 years. 


It certainly is not to the tenant’s 


advantage to be constantly upon the 
move. He no sooner learns the pe- 
culiarities concerning a _ particular 
farm, than he is forced to do the 
same upon another farm. The wear 
and tear. upon. his outfit .is terrific. 
Very likely 99 tenants out of 100 


would prefer to lease farms for long 
periods of time, 
Both Owner and 
Now we will look at the question 
from the landowner’s view point. It 
is common knowledge that many tand 
owners are deriving good _ returns 
from their investment, by leasinx 
their land to competent tenants. Ft 
is also a well established fact that 
other landowners are always’. hard 
up for money, simply because their 
tenants do not produce _ profitable 
grain crops and live stock Invari- 
ably the successful landowner is the 
one who leases his land for more 
than one year at a time. It is also 


Tenant Lose. 


true that the poverty smitten  land- 
owner is the man who changes rent- 
ers every year. The reason the lana- 
owner who leases his land for long 
periods of time is successful is that 
his tenant has the opportunity of re- 
building the soil as fast as the grow- 
ing crops deplete it. The reason the 


landowner who leases his land to a 
different. man each year falls behind 
is due to the fact that each tenant 


gets what he can out of the land and 
puts nothing back. Nature always 
frowns upon parties who practice 
such slack business methods. 


Every indication points to the fact 
that 99 out of 100 landowners would 
prefer to lease their land to men 


who would stay upon the same farm 
year after year and practice modern 
methods in their farming business 

Why cannot these parties’ get 
together? Lack of co-operation telts 
the whole story 


Nine Years’ Labor Lost. 


Listen to this tenant’s story: “I 
have rented land for nine years,” he 
remarked, “and if I had my debts 


S2z=<em Constructive Farming Now 


~ 





Saved From a Whale of a Time. 


months. This is one reason why the 
business of farming does not flourisn 
in their section of Africa. Likewise, 
the migratory habits of many ten- 
ants in our country is largely re-~ 
sponsible for the increasing number 
of worn out farms 


The tenant is not solely to blame. 
He knows he would be better off in 
the long run if he stayed year after 
year upon a fairly good farm, and 
practiced methods of rotating grata 
Crops and enriching the soil with 
live stock fertilizer; but the one year 
lease system is not conducive to long 
residence upon the same farm. The 
one year lease is a certain sign that 
the landowner and tenant are not in 
full co-operation. It stands to rea- 
fon that the tenant cannot put forth 


his best effors if he knows he will 
Probably be obliged to hunt a new 
farm the following year. 
The One-Year Lease System. 

While he is upon the farm which 
he has leased for a single year, he 
decides he must grow crops which 
Will result in quick profits Grain 
frops which can be turned into mon- 


ey quickly are beneficial to the one 
year tenant, but exceedingly harm- 
ful to the soil. When this process 
kept up year after year the land- 
PWner will become pessimistic, ana 
decide that he would have been bet- 
fer off financially and spiritually had 
® made some other investment. A 
er jut piece of land is not calcu- 
ated to cause the owner to radiate 
timism seven days in the week. 
Constant Moving Wastes Time. 
First of all we will take the mat- 
ter of transporting the tenant's 
Personal property into consideration. 
Veually the roads are in bad shape 
When a tenant gets ready to move. 
All his furniture and farm  imple- 
Ments must be transported in wagons 
®id hay racks, or in a freight car. 
oa the destination is reached the 
rk of fixing up the house, getting 
buildings in shape for ‘the live 
mock, and attending to other details 
Bust be attended to. It is safe to 
that the tenant who moves year- 
Will waste a year’s time at pack- 
Up hig effects, hauling them over 


the Thing 


paid I wouldn't have a dollar. I 
could have done better if I had 
stayed with the section. I leased a 
river bottum farm for a couple of 
years. 1 expected to raise big crops 
of corn, for the ground looked very 
rich. It was rich! My corn was 


about three inches high the first year 


when a big rain fell. The _ river 
flowed over my corn field and cov- 
ered up the young plants. So I re- 
planted The season was far ad- 
vanced before my second planting 
got started. That fall my corn made 
only 15 bushels to the acre. It was 
poor quality The next year the 
same thing happened. Then the 
landowner said he had made other 
arrangements in regard to his farm, 


me to move off. 

I went up on the prairie. I 
half section of land which 
else wanted. That was six 
Four years out of the 
six were bad years. Owing to the 
depleted condition of the goil, I 
couldn't grow big grain crops any of 

(Continued on Page 4) 


and for 

“Well, 
leased a 
no one 
years ago. 


In the South 


By R. M. McDaniel, Georgia. 


VERY year shows some improve- 
ment of the South’s agriculture, 
as more and more of its farmers 

come to see the importance of having 
the land produce more of the crops 
that means more food for themselves 
and their live stock, as well as furnish 
a part of the food so necessary to the 
making of the crops that are to follow. 
In other words, our farmers—holding 
the title heretofore only through cour- 
tesy, and not because they deserved 
it, at the hands of mankind—have 
transformed, or, are transforming, 
themselves from “soil miners” into 
real constructive farmers, whereby 


food, are being made better at the 
same time that they are making bet- 
ter and more profitable crops. 

Girowing Legumes for Nitrogen. 

Chief among the things that are be- 
ing employed to bring about this new, 
better era is the growing of such le- 
guminous crops as peanuts, soy and 
velvet beans, and that old standby, the 
homely cowpea. This last has been in 
use, in a way, for long; but the fullest 
use that it is possible of has only of 
late been fully realized, so that our 
people haven’t gotten anything like 
the benefit from it that they might 
have. 


proneness for something “new” that 
seems to be an inherent weakness of 
all mankind, caught at the newcom- 
ers, and through the use of and asso- 
ciation with them, have learned be- 
fore it was “entirely too late,” that 
they had had a good source of nitro- 
gen already with them all the time, 
but had failed to make use of it. 
Practicing Double Cropping. 
Another neglected opportunity 
which they have been led at last to 
seize, by having learned it from the 
use of the new legume plants, is that 
they need not wait to remove one crop 
to put on another, in order that the 








their lands, instead of being run down But, with the coming of other and land may be made to produce more 
and washed of the last ounce of plant newer things, our farmers, with that than a single crop a season. For it is 








Velvet Beans and Chufas—Two Valuable and Distinctive Southern Crops. . 
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common practice now to have the land 
producing at one and the same time, a 
crop each of corn; peanuts and vel- 
vet or soy beans; and when these are 
harvested, either by the grower, or his 
live stock, or by both, have it put back 
to work to make another crop (of oats, 
or some other winter grain), which 
will furnish . protection to the land 
against the ravages of the winter 
rains. 


Chufas for Hog Feeding. 


When the nature of our’ soils is 
considered, it would be hard to find 
a list of plants that would fill our 


needs so well as the ones enumerat-* 


ed, to which may be added the chufa. 


This last is not a legume, and, there- 
fore, cannot be said to have anything 
of a soil building quality to recom- 
mend its use; still, because of its 


adaptability to our conditions of cli- 
mate and soil, both of which seem to 
be just what it desires, and for the 
reason that it produces in its roots, or 
nuts, an excellent lot of hog feed, that 
requires only the snout of this animal 
for a harvester, many find them a good 
crop to have growing. 
Companion Crops for Corn. 

Because of the sandy nature of the 
most of our soil, which requires some- 
what different methods to those in use 
with the heavier kinds, we have our 
corn rows six to seven feet apart and 
this allows of putting the middles to 
some other crop or crops. This com- 
panion crop used to consist of cow- 
peas nearly altogether; but since the 
introduction of the velvet and soy 
beans these have been used in this 
capacity also, and it has been made 


SHARE SYSTEM BEST FOR TEN- 
ANT FARMING, 





(Continued from page 3) 
the time. I was getting the land .m 
better shape, and within a couple of 
years would have made a _ success, 
when I received orders to move on. 
The landowner lived in another 
state, and had reached the decision 
that I didn’t know how to farm. The 
next man will get the benefit of my 
labors. I will never lease any more 
land. Day’s work for me hereafter.” 

The Cash Rent System. 
Other tenants have better success. 
One young farmer decided to try the 


cash rent plan. He got in touch 
with a landlord who thought’ the 
cash rent system owas an_ ideal 


method of leasing land. The young 
farmer got busy and proceeded w 
skin the farm. He did a good joy. 
For five or six years he grew nothing 
but corn upon most of the ground. 
Meanwhile the landowner was bliss- 
fully caressing his checks, and con- 
gratulating himself that while other 
landowners might lost out in case of 
a drought, he was safe. 

But he isn’t apt to be satisfied 
long! <A few more years will tell the 
story. Men will not pay high rates 
for land which will not grow good 
crops. The cash rent system is suc- 
cessful in some cases; but usually 
the share system is preferable for 
both landowner and tenant. 

The Share System. 

One man who owns a _  900-acre 
ranch has an ideal system of leas- 
ing the place. He leases the ranch 
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fhere’s a Satisiaction, if Nothing Else, 


> 3 So ys 


in the Use of a Litter Carrier That 


the Wheelbarrow Cannot Supply. 


possible, by the use of velvet beans 
and peanuts in combination, to in- 
crease the number of companion crops 
by having these planted in the same 
drill at the same time. The two seem 
to fit in very well together, if anything 
the peanuts give just as many nuts, 
and even more vine, when they have 
the beans for a nurse crop than when 
the peanuts are planted alone, and 
no noticeable bad effect is made on the 
beans by the presence of the other 
crop. 

Phosphates and Potash Needed. 

Of course, with so many legumes on 
the land at one time, provision must 
be made to have a good supply of phos- 
phate and potash in the soil, as all 
such plants need a lot of these to do 
well. But, in turn, they are going to 
more than repay the grower for this 
outlay in gathering from the air the 
nitrogen, of which it has a plentiful 
supply, and storing this away in the 
s0il, to some extent, and in its own 
foliage to a much greater one, which 
then may be given to the soil by turn- 
ing the mass under while it is still 
green. In this way not only is the 
soil kept supplied with nitrogen, but 
is also kept in better condition in 
other ways because of the supply of 
humus which the decayed vines will 
make. 


The plow that wasn’t wintered in 
the shed will not shed in the spring. 








for five years at a time. Naturally 
only a responsible tenant is selected. 
The landowner and tenant co-operate. 
Six hundred acres of the ranch are 
pasture land, so considerable live 
stock must be kept. They select high 
grade breeding stock, and usually 
have a herd of 125 steers, cows and 
calves. Each of the parties receive 
half of the net profits. The tenant 
furnishes his share of the capital for 
purchasing the live stock. In case 
the landowner has a herd on hand, 
the tenant buys a half interest. If 
the tenant is responsible, but happens 
to be short of ready money, the land- 
owner lends him the required amount 
charging six per cent interest. 
Realizing that it will be to his ad- 
vantage to keep the place up to a 
high point of production, the tenant 
rotates the grain crops, and increas- 
es the acreage of alfalfa. At present 
50 or 60 acres of alfalfa is used for 
mow land. Thirty-five acres is re- 
quired for pasturing the hogs. The 
corn grown upon the farm is never 
sold; every grain is fed to cattle and 
hogs. Sufficient oats is produced 
each year for feeding the horses. 
Co-operation Mean Suceess. 
The landowner co-operates with 
his tenant by furnishing high grade 
equipment for the ranch. A modern 
hay barn was constructed for re- 
ceiving the alfalfa hay. The hay car- 
rier in the gable of the barn relieves 





the tenant and his helper of consid- Charles County White, and the } 


erable hard work. The 
provided concrete water tanks, 
water reservoir, and a complete as- 
sortment of different sized corrals. 
He fenced the alfalfa pasture with 
hog wire, so the tenant could let the 
hogs run without danger of molest- 
ing neighboring farmers. He provia- 
ed a sanitary hog house, so the labor 
of attending to the brood sows and 
their pigs is greatly reduced. 

The tenant has selected a complete 
assortment of machinery. He uses 
a hay loader, sweep rakes and stack- 
er (for his prairie hay) and his till- 
age implements are all modern. #e 
required an engine and feed Arinder; 
but did not have the money to invest 
at the time. The landowner came to 
his assistance by furnishing an en- 
gine and power grinder. The land- 
owner knew he would be well repaid 
for this expense; the growing live 
stock would make better gains when 
fed ground feed. 

This tenant’s. experience could be 
duplicated by many others. It shows 
that the landowner and tenant should 
always co-oeprate. Whether 80 acres 
of land or 10,000 acres are involved 
in the deal, co-operation is essential. 
The one year lease system should be 
abolished whenever possible, 





BUY A MANURE SPREADER. 





Every farmer should have a good 
manure spreader. It will save both 
time and labor and at the same time 
Will get the manure in shape to get 
the most out of it by the growing 
crops. When manure is scattered and 
properly distributed on grass land it 
not only enriches the land but makes 
a fine mulch which protects the roots 
during the winter. 

If you are not able to buy a spread- 
er on your own responsibility get two 
or three of your neighbors to join 
you in purchasing a good spreader. 
If you live near some large town or 
city you can get a great deal of ma- 
nure given you by owners of livery 
stables who desire to get it hauled 
out of their way as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Every time you go to town in 
a wagon make it a point to haul back 
a load of manure and scatter it on 
the thin land of your farm. Keep this 
up for a few years and you will be 
surprised at the results. 

Better buy a manure spreader now 
and begin building up your soil fer- 
tility. A better soil will greatly 
simplify the problem of better crops. 





SOUTHWEST MISSOURI CROP EX- 
PERIMENTS. 





In the spring of 1909 the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
established a crop experiment field 
near Carthage in Jasper county for 
the purpose of determining the adap- 
tations of various varieties of corn, 
oats, wheat, barley, cowpeas and soy- 
beans to southwestern Missouri condi- 
tions. The field was located on a 
phase of the red limestone soil which 
covers a wide range *of country in 
this section of the state and the re- 
sults are applicable to several coun- 
ties in this region. 

The results may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 

The leading varieties of white corn 
for southwest Missouri as indicated by 
these experiments are Commercial 
White, Boone County White, and St. 


landowner ing varieties of yellow corn, 
a Yellow Dent and Leaming. 


Reid’g 
In three years out of four the early 
maturing varieties of oats have prg 
duced higher yields than the lg 
late-maturing varieties. Kherson and 
Texas Red Rust Proof are the varie. 
ties to be generally recommended. 

The leading beardless Wheat varie. 
ties are Red Prolific and Early Ripe 
Of the bearded varieties Fulcaster, 
Rudy and Lebanon are best. Sof 
winter wheats have given better yielgg 
than hard winter wheats. 

Among the best varieties of cow. 
peas are Whippoorwill and Black; of 
soybeans, Medium Early Yellow, Pex. 
ing, Austin and Morse are best. 

Alfalfa can be profitably grown op 
much of the red limestone land of 
southwestern Missouri wherever 
drainage is good and the proper gpjj 
treatments are given. The essential 
soil treatments are manure and inoe- 
ulation and in many cases lime. 

This field was conducted in co-op. 
eration with the Jasper county court 
which appropriated funds for Carrying 
on the work. The experiments were 
planned and direeted by the agricul- 
tural experiment station. The results 
of these experiments which are a part 
of a series that eventually will cover 
every soil type of the state have beep 
published in Bulletin No. 123 of the 
experiment station, copies of which 
may be had by writing to the College 
of Agriculture, Columbia, Missouri. 





SHARP. 





The successful farmer has to be 
sharp as a raiser. —Lippincott's, 


000% Returns From: 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller, 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. B 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 
acres the first year—$750 im extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


le == Hercules 


Power 
Genuine Steel 
Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumpsaday. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
ears. Special introduc 
tory price proposition, 



































Write today for 
big free catalog. 





115928rd St, 
Centerville, 





It Will Pay to Make Bay 


GROW SUDAN GRAS 


Great for Hay, Seed, Forage, Silage. Never 
fail crop. Resists drought. Stands raia 
Grows wherever sorghum does. Pure seed, 
per pound prepaid. Large lots, 50c; 1,000 @ 
over, 19c. Circular free. Address, 


ELLAGENE FARM, AWiine, Texas. 
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published in Ameriva, It te ST 


a above all A NEWSPAP 
impartially, IT IS 

ly paper. while tts 
an INVALUABLZ HOME 


Zwe Papers Every Week. 


“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a reguiar subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


Two ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 
is the —— verdict of its more than 

ana gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Profes- 


Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read 
great variety of well-selected reading matte? 


Same Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
88. LOUIS, MO. 


RURAL WORLD ani GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
HITHER ADDRESS, BOTH FOR 


@ half million readers, It i&& 
and oes national news and fa’ 
RICTLY EPUBLICAN in _ politics, 


AND FAMILY PAPER, 
Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
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FARMERS PARTLY TO BLAME FOR 
POTATO OVERPRODUCTION, 








There are said to be fifteen million 
pushels of potatoes still unsold in the 
state of New York, yet press quota- 
tions in the daily newspapers are al- 
most as high as if there were no over- 
production. In other words, the price 
to the consumer is from 70 cents to 
$1.20 a bushel in the large centers, 
although according to the farm bureau 
agents of the state, New York pota- 
toes can now be bought from the 
farmers at from 40 to 50 cents. They 
say that if there were not such a dis- 
crepancy in price between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer it would be 
possible to dispose of more of the 
present overproduction. Various 
plans have been suggested for dispos- 
ing of the crop, but not one is said 
to offer a suitable solution of the 
difficulty. According to the federal 
department of agriculture, the potato 
has practically only one commercial 
outlet in the United States, and that is 
as human food. In Germany, the po- 
tato is the basis for at least 40 dif- 
ferent valuable products, including 
potato flour and alcohol. While these 
products may eventually attain im- 
portance in this country, the outlet 
for potatoes through this source is at 
present said to be almost negligible. 

The farmers are partly to blame for 
the overproduction, and some of the 
trouble may be laid to war condi- 
tions in Europe. It is said, however, 
that the exports of potatoes never 
Materially affect the situation, Last 
year potatoes were high, and for that 
Teason many of the farmers planted 
& larger area than they otherwise 
Would, expecting to reap a proportion- 
te profit this year. Tho result was 

they have overstocked the mar- 


The authorities of the state agricul- 


. tural college at Cornell advocate the 


Practical rule adopted by one old 
farmer who always insists on plant- 
ing a small crop when the seed is 
high in price, and a large crop when 


Seed is cheap. This is contrary to the 


isual practice among farmers, who 
it most cases plant a large area with 
high-priced seed thinking that they 
ae going to receive an equally high 
Price the next year. 

The country can absorb just about 
definite number of potatoes. An ex- 
88s productiop is bound to result in 
ow prices and unprofitable crops. If 
Prices to the consumer were more 
Rearly proportionate to the prices at 
Which the producer would be. willing 

Sell, then the consumption of po- 

es, especially on the part of the 
Tr, could be increased. 





The mowing machine, the tedder, 


| the side delivery rake, the loader and 


horse fork for unloading make 
& a picnic compared with the 
& time of a few years ago. Is 


ar farm in the “pienic” class? 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the @rst Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s Raral World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulmess and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 
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sie excellent results. 





THE SMALL TRACTOR IN FARM 
PBACTICE. 





The attempt to define the status of 
a machine which is undergoing so 
rapid a process of development as the 
farm tractor is difficult, as its status 
changes with each improvement or 
modification. Eighteen months ago 
the farm tractor was a comparatively 
large and expensive outfit and might 
truthfully have been said to have no 
place in the opreation of the medium 
sized farm of the general type. Now, 
however, the type of tractor most 
prominent and apparently most in de- 
mand by the farmer is a small, low, 
priced outfit, capable of pulling from 
two to four plow bottoms, and with 
belt capacity sufficient to operate any 
of the machines commonly used on 
the average farm, 

These small tractors are of simpler 
construction than the large ones. 
Most of them have only one drive 
wheel and usually only one speed for- 
ward and one reverse, thus eliminat- 
ing considerable gearing, including 
the differential gears. At the same 
time they permit the hitching of a 
two-bottom gang plow directly behind 
the center of draft of the machine, 
something which was impossible to 
accomplish with a wide tractor hav- 
ing two drive wheels without causing 
side draft or running the tractor 
partly on the plowed land. 

The mechanical features are not so 
important from the farmer’s view- 
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40 Years Ago ee 20 Years Ago 


In Colman’s Rural 


(Issue of May 1, 1875.) 
Our butter crop last year is es- 
timated as amounting to some 
1,500,000 pounds, worth $450,000. 





During the third quarter of last 
year, 1,555 horses, mules and asses 
were slaughtered for food in 
Paris. 





Capt. Eads has let the contract 
for the construction of the jetties 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
The work will be pushed forward 
with all possible dispatch. 





A Russell county, Kansas 
Dutchman undertook the other 
day to split a log of wood by 
means of powder; he sat down 
on the log, to smoke after lighting 
the fuse. He has recovered from 
his injuries, but says that in fu- 





ture “he shplits him mit der ax.” 
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A Coming Necessity. 
Judging by data already obtained 
in a study of the small, low priced 


World. 
(Issue of May 2, 1895.) 

“I do not believe the trotter or 
the pacer is at his limit yet by a 
good deal,” said Budd Doble late- 
ly. “The two-minute mark may 
not be reached this year or next, 
but I expect to see it reached.” 





A number of farmers living ten 
miles west of Yankton, S. D., have 
established a telephone system 
covering eight miles of wire. Each 
farmer is supplied with a trans- 
mitter at his house connecting 
with the barbed wire of the fence. 
The staples have been removed 
from one wire and insulated fast- 
eners substituted. A call battery 
has been constructed, and the 


farmers are now able to converse 
with each other. The expense for 
the entire system did not exceed 


or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
er express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. SS ———— 
ye ye Ganson the farm should, therefore, be plan- 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- ned so as to use the tractor wherever 
tributed articles on perti- i . 
nent subjects are invited practicable and to dispense with as 
Se ee oe many horses as possible. As the trac- 
come i ec anrs |} tor will be capable of doing practical- 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- ly all the plowing on the average 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Entered in the postoffice farm, the number of horses which 
== .~ - - ae decertemmaes must be kept will depend upon the 
wy, amount of cultivation, etc., to be done, 
" for which the tractor is not adapted. 
point, however, as its low price. The Where the tractor is used the crop- 
average farm already has as large an ping system should be planned to re- 
investment per acre for power as con- duce this kind of work to a mini- 
ditions will justify, and the purchase mum. 
of a tractor which would not displace 
its money equivalent in other power THE BOYS WHO DID NOT WIN— 
would be unwise. As a_ tractor’s WHAT OF THEM? 
working life in years is usually only 
about half that of a horse, it is evi- During the last three months one 
dent that it should displace practical- could hardly pick up a farm paper 
ly double its value in horses, if it Which did not contain the names and 
displaces no other source of power, Pictures of boys who had won in 
As a rule, however, the small tractor Some of the many corn growing con- 
will take the place of a stationary tests. These boys are deserving of 
engine for operating the various farm the hard-won honors accorded them. 
machines, and the difference in the There could be no greater honor 
cost of Such a stationary engine and awarded a boy than those won by 
a small tractor is slight; so it will such an achievement. 
not always have to displace horses But why not say just a few words 
to any great extent to justify its pur- for those splendid boys, of whom we 
chase. hear so little, who have worked and 
planned, but failed, to gain one of 
these honors? All could not win, but 
some who have failed may have put 
farm tractor, it is safe to predict that #8 much, possibly more, study and 
it will soon command, on the ground 2ard work into their work as some 
of economy, a permanent place on the W2O have been the highest winners. 
average farm. The degree of suc- Some have had soil which was not 
cess which will be attained with a %° rich; some had soil which the pre- 
tractor depends very largely on its Vious cropping had left in a poor 
operation and the general manage- ©Mdition; others may have had a 
ment of the farm work so as to utit- fertilizer, which did not fit the needs 
ize it to the greatest advantage. Like °f his soil properly. All of these 
every machine, its value is increased Were no fault of the boys themselves, 
by being worn out as rapidly as pos- Doubtless every one of the hundreds 
sible in profitable work, as the inter- °f boys who entered these contests 
est charges are thereby reduced, and Worked diligently, they tried and 
depreciation, through rust, etc., re- tried hard. No doubt every one of 
duced to a minimum. The work of them had a yield which exceeded even 
the best farmers about them. What 
they learned about the seed and the 
soil, and about the tillage and care 
of the crops, is theirs, and it is this 
that will make them the best farm- 
ers in the coming generations. They 
are leaders now, because they are 
pushing ahead, and they will con- 
tinue to push ahead, and as men they 
will be progressive, up-to-date, and 
always be in the lead because you 
can’t keep them down, 

It is easy for those who won to 
promise still better things in the fu- 
ture, but to smile at defeat and try 
to find where mistakes have been 
made, and correct them, and go at 
the thing again determined to win, 
takes men with a good deal of grit 
to say nothing of the boys. This is 
the very thing boys are doing every- 
where. Boys like these are going ta 
do things in the next few years, for 
they have the push behind them and 

we are proud of them. 





If you raise grain, why not own @ 
fanning mill? It will pay for itself 
in one season. 
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lawn depends not only upon the 

work of preparation, but also up- 
on the care and attention that it re- 
ceives. Unless the turf is well looked 
after from the beginning to the end of 
the growing season, it will soon be- 
come unsightly. Mowing, weeding, 
watering and fertilizing must be done 
intelligently. 

Mowing the Lawn. 

It is not well to mow a newly-made 
lawn until the grass is three or four 
inches in height. Give the grass a 
chance. Do not cut too closely at first. 
When mowing is commenced, howev- 
er, it is necessary to repeat it about 
twice a week. Frequent mowings in- 
crease the body of the sward. In dry 
seasons it may not be necessary to 
mow so often. 

Do not mow a well-established lawn 
too closely. There must be enough 
grass blade left at the root of the plant 
to make a good showing of green if 
one expects the turf to look well. Cut- 
ting close gives the lawn a brown look 
because dead leaves usually found at 
the crown of the plant have a chance 
to show through the green leaves that 
are left. 

To maintain an even surface of turf, 
the grass must be cut with an up-to- 
date lawn mower. There are many 
of these on the market. It is well to 
gelect one that will do the work easily 
and well. Every person that has a 
lawn should have a hand lawn mow- 
er. They are inexpensive and will last 
for many years. For parks, public 
squares, large estates and other places 
where the lawn is of a large area, it 
is necessary to use a horse or power 
lawn mower. They do the work much 
more rapidly than the hand mower 
and are cheaper in the end. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not the trimmings or 
clippings of the grass should be re- 
moved when cut. Some gardeners ad- 
vise leaving them to decay and, as 
they say, to enrich the surface of the 
soil. It would seem, however, that ac- 
tual experience discredits this theory 
and shows that soon such a thick mat 
of decayed leaves is left at the roots 
of the grass, that it moulds, smothers 
the grass and even kills it. It is 
paid that many dead patches seen on 
lawns are the result of leaving the 
clippings thereon. Amateurs whose 
lawns are small, should rake off most 
of the clippings. It is easier, of 
course, to leave them where they lie, 
but it is not in the best interests of 
the turf to allow the clippings of all 
summer to remain there. 

Weeding Lawns. 

In many lawns, weeds are persist- 
ent nuisances. No matter how care- 
ful has been the selection of seeds and 
fertilizers, weeds will make their ap- 
pearance. Frequent mowings will de- 
gtroy many young weeds, but too fre- 
quent cuttings in dry weather often 
weaken the grass and sometimes 
weeds get the upper hand. 

In a newly-made lawn, it is necessa- 
ry to keep a careful watch on the 
weeds. They should not be allowed to 
get a sufficient start to make them 
troublesome. Dandelions, 
leaved plantains, docks and weeds of 
that class can scarcely be gotten rid 
of except by spudding and unless this 
operation is performed when the 
weeds are young, it may not be sat- 
isfactory, especially in the case of old 
dandelions. A spud may be purchased 
at a hardware store or from seedsmen. 
Run the instrument, (which resembles 
a wide screw driver or chisel) down- 
ward alongside of the root to loosen 
the soil so that the root may be pulled 
out whole. Except in the case of 
young dandelion roots, do not be con- 
tent with simply cutting off the crown 
of the plant below the surface of the 
soil. After using the spud, imme- 
diately use a pounder to fill up the 
holes that otherwise would afford 
lodgement for seeds that are blowing 
about freely. These spots may also be 
seeded with grass seed to advantaze. 


T beauty and permanency of a 
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Gardening 


Ninth and Concluding Article of Series On 


Home Grounds. 


By The Editor. 


Dandelions may be treated with 
chemicals, but where they are very 
prevalent the process is slow. A few 
drops of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) 
poured on the crown of each plant 
usually will kill them. Spraying is 
also advocated fer killing young dan- 
delion plants. A 20 per cent solution 
of sulphate of iron is used. Dissolve 
two pounds of sulphate of iron in a 
gallon of water, stirring with a stick 
to hasten solution. Apply with a hand- 
sprayer. Use one gallon of this solu- 
tion to one square rod of greensward. 
A second application may be neces- 
sary. The grass will be blackened 
and appear killed, but in a few days 
it will recover and grow with increas- 
ed vigor.. Old dandelion plants can- 
not be killed by spraying. On these, 
apply dry sulphate of iron to the heart 
of the old plant. If this is repeated 
once or twice, it wil] kill them. 

Where the lawn is large and the 
dandelions plentiful, either of the fore- 
going operations may require too 
much time and expense. In such 
cases, the only thing to do, is to plow 
up the turf and make the lawn over 
again. 

Weeds are more prevalent on thin 
lawns than on those that are thick 
and velvety. By improving the turf, 
by means of fertilizing and additional 
seeding to thicken it, most weeds will 
disappear. Keeping the mower go- 
ing will do much towards keeping 
down most weeds. 


Watering. 


Watering is an important factor in 
the successful treatment of lawns. 
Constant moisture is essential for vig- 
or and color in the turf. .When the 
conditions that have been mentioned 
are complied with, there need be no 
failure with the lawn if it is situated 
where there is a good supply of wa- 
ter. Lawns in cities ar° in the coun- 
try, if practicable, -wuaid have a gen- 
erous provision for artificial water- 
ings. It is best to apply the water 
towards evening or in the early morn- 
ing. Give a good soaking. It is use- 
less merely to sprinkle the grass. The 
water must be applied in sgufficient 
quantities to percolate into the soil 
down to and below the grass roots. 

Top Dressing. 

In the fall, lawns, tennis courts and 
all kinds of sporting greens should re- 
ceive a top-dressing of well-rotted 
barnyard manure or other fertilizing 
material. Stable manure is valuable 
for the purpose, if it is well rotted and 
free from weed seeds; course manure 
is objectionable, being unsightly, ill- 
odored and certain to contain undesir- 
able seeds. Apply only a moderate 
dressing, evenly spread. 

An earth mulch composed of equal 
parts of good, clean soil and well- 
rotted manure is better than manure 
alone. Secure the material about six 
weeks before time for application 
which is in the months of October or 
November. Mix them and turn over 
occasionally. A mulch of this Kind 
not only fertilizes the soil, but also, 
when spread evenly, it tends to 
smoothen any irregularities of the 
lawn surface. 

The following spring, as soon as the 
ground is settled, rake off the manure 
or coarse remnants of the earth 
mulch. The rains and melting snows 
of winter and spring will have washed 
the soluble plant food out of the mulch 
into the soil. Thus, the turf will re- 
ceive a stimulant and a protection 
that will bring forth a new degree of 
density and a brighter color for the 
new season. Some nitrate of soda, 
about 75 pounds to the acre, may also 
be applied in spring, just as growth 


starts 
Concluding Remarks. 
The foregoing and preceding articles 
do not exhaust the subject of land- 
scape gardening. They were penned 
with the view of giving a few pointers, 
chosen more or less at random, to 
those readers of the Rural World who 
may be interested in the adornment of 
their homes. The subject of land- 





scape architecture is sufficient to fill 
many volumes with carefully prepared 
material. In this short series of ar- 
ticles only the fundamental principles 
could be considered. The writer hopes 
that some persons have found some- 
thing of interest as wel! as profit in 
what has been told. The story of the 
out-of-doors brings us close to na- 
ture, 





PRUNING SHRUBS. 





The task of pruning shrubs around 
the home is more often neglected 
than attended to. Following neglect 
the shrubs grow into unsymmetmcal 
shapes and cease to flower as freely 
as they did at first. Much dead wood 
accumulates among the branches, and 
when it is at last decided that some 
pruning must be done, it is found al- 
most impossible to do a satisfactory 
job. The best way to avoid such a sit- 
uation is to prune the shrubs some 
every year. It takes very little time | * 


and by cutting out a little wood every | What Does This Picture Saree 


year, one is able to keep the shrubs 
in good shape and can avoid mutilat- 
ing them by a severe pruning. 

Shrubs which bloom early in the 
spring, such as bridal-wreath, lilacs 
and snowballs, should be pruned soon 
after they have stopped blooming 
Pruning at this time stimulates the 
growth of new wood that season which 
produces flowers the next spring. 
Those which flower in summer or fal] 
however, such as hydrangea, coral- 
berry, and mock orange, should be 
pruned in the fall or spring while 
dormant. A few other shrubs, among 
them the barberries, require no prun- 
ing scarcely, except to remove the 
dead branches, or some of those where 
the bush is too dense. 

In pruning shrubs, one of the main | 
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WHY PLANT SHADE TREBS, 








They add value to the property, 

They add beauty and comfort to the 
atreets and the country home. 

They cool the air in summer and rg. 
diate warmth in winter. 

They furnish homes for thousands 
of birds that help man in his fight 
against injurious insects. 

They furnish homes for many apj. 
mals that are useful to man for foog 
and clothing. 

They help man in his fight for bet. 
ter sanitation. 

They furnish lumber for man’s home 
and fuel for his fire. 
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” Best Trees 


For Private Grounds 


and Shrubs 


and School Yards In 


Different Sections of United States. 


HAT kind of trees shall we 
W plant to , beautify our 
grounds? What shrubs 


would be suited to our school yards? 
These questions were answered in a 
general way in the series of articies 
on “Landscape Gardening” that ap- 
peared in recent issues of the Rural 
A more detailed answer to 


World 

them is given in the following cir- 
cular from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


Soil and climatic conditions differ 
so greatly in the different sections of 


the United States that in answering 
such questions special consideration 
has to be given each section. The 


department’s specialists have  pre- 
pared a list of trees and shrubs suit- 


ed for general use on private 
grounds, streets, private parks and 
school yards for each of five general 
divisions of the United States. The 
five divisions are as follows: 


1. New England states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michi- 
Illinois, Missouri, lowa. 


gab, 

2. Delaware, Maryland, Virginta, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

3. Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 


tana and Idaho. 

4. New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada. 4 

5. Crlifernia, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

The following lists are merely 
suggestive, but they include such 
trees and shrubs as seem well adapt- 
ed to the particular locality, and they 
may be of assistance to those who 
are interested in the beautification of 
towns and cities. 

District 1. 

Deciduous _trees—Sugar maple, 
Norway maple, silver maple, green 
ash, white ash, American white elm, 
red oak, white oak, pin oak, Amer} 
can linden. 

Evergreen trees—Norway spruce, 
white spruce, Colorado blue spruce, 
white pine, Scotch pine, balsam fir. 

Shrubs—Lilac, golden bell, exochor- 
da, snowball, mock orange, hydran- 
gea, Japan quince, flowering currant, 
calycanthus, cornus, deutzia, spiraea, 
weigela. 

Distriet 2. 

Deciduous trees—Tulip, sycamore, 
Din oak, white oak, black oak, live 
oak, red oak, white ash, bald cypress, 
Norway maple, silver maple, red elm, 
American white elm, Kentucky coffee, 


American linden, catalpa, liquidam- 
bar, Carolina popular, hackberry, 
sour gum. 


Evergreen trees—White pine, long- 
leaf pine, magnolia, live oak, cedar 
of Lebanon. 

Shrubs—Golden bell, hydrangea, 
lilac, Eloeagnus longipes, loniceras, 
hibiscus, hardy roses, Japan quince, 
calycanthus, smoke tree. 

South of Charleston, S. C.—Camel- 
lia, japonica. 

Southern Florida and Texas—Ole- 
ander, privet. 

District 3. 

Deciduous trees—Bur oak, linden, 
silver maple, Norway maple, cotton- 
Wood, green ash, box elder, wild 
cherry, larch, American elm, Catalpa 
Speciosa, black walnut, hackberry. 

Evergreen trees—Scotch pine, Au- 
Strian pine, white pine, Norway 
8pruce, Colorado blue spruce, white 
Spruce, red cedar, arbor vitae. 

Shrubs—Lilac, barberry, cornus, 
Tamarix amurensis, Japan quince, 
Rosa rugosa, carataegus, Rloeagnus 


hortensis, | snowdrop, Shepherdia 
argentea, 

District 4. 
Deciduous trees—Valley  cotton- 


Wood (Populus fremontii wizlizenia), 
Mountain cottonwood (Populus an- 
bustifolia), mountain ash (Fraxinus 
Vélutina), box elder (Acer negundo). 
Evergreen trees—Arbor vitae, Ced- 
Tus deodara, box euonymus. 
Shrubs—Althea, snowball, mock 
ange, wild rose, crape myrtle, 


spiraea, flowering currant, elder, li- 
lac. 
District 5. 

Deciduous trees (Coast region)— 
Large-leaved maple, tulip tree, 
mountain ash, European linden, syca- 
more, weeping willow. 

Shrub (Coast region )—Roses, 
weigela, European holly, lilac, labur- 
num, deutzia, Hydrangea paniculata, 
mock orange, Japan quince. 


Trees (Columbia  basin)—Scotch 
elm, American elm, Norway maple, 
European linden, sycamore, green 
ash, silver poplar, Russian poplar, 
white willow. 

Shrubs (Columbia  basin)—tLilac, 


hardy roses, Philadelphus, Eloeagnus 

hortensis, laburnum, spiraea, Tam- 

arix amurensis, Rosa rugosa, barber. 

ry. 

CONTROLLING BAGWORMS ON OR- 
CHARD AND SHADE TREES. 





The bagworms should be destroyed 
by means of an arsenical spray ap- 
plied twice, once when the insect first 
appears and again two weeks later. 
Three pounds of lead arsenate should 
be used to 50 gallons of water. 

This is the advice given by George 
A. Dean, entomologist in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College and ex- 
periment station. While he recom- 
mends the spray for shade trees and 
for orchards, he says it is practicable 
to pick the bags off and burn them if 
the trees are small and few. This 
should be done while the trees are in 
dormant condition because the bags 
are then easily seen. 

The bagworms are dark colored lar- 
vae which live in grayish or brown- 
ish bags from one to two inches long 
covered with bits of leaves and twigs 
and pointed at both ends. For sev- 
eral years they have destroyed the 
leaves of evergreens, shade trees, and 
fruit orchards in eastern and south- 
eastern Kansas. 

They have been known for many 
years to breed on willows along the 
Missouri river. In the past few years 
they have spread into the adjacent 
territory and caused serious damage 
to orchard and shade trees. Their 
favorite food plants are willow, box 
elder, maple, locust, cedar and arbor 
vitae and other evergreens, and in 
orchards apple and pear trees, though 
other plants are attacked when the 
insects are numerous. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
WEALTHY APPLE. 








A pioneer of Minnesota is respons- 
ible for the discovery of the Wealthy 
apple. To his courageous efforts in 
the face of the greatest difficulties we 
owe an apple that is fast becoming 
prominent in all cold countries. Peter 
Gideon was especially interested m 
the growing of apple trees from seed. 
Once he had a fine lot of promising 
trees, when along came a cruel Min- 
nesota winter and destroyed them all. 
Not disheartened, however, he bor- 
rowed money and sent to Maine for 
seeds, and this against the will of his 
wife and in spite of their poverty 
which was depriving them of many of 
the bare necessities. The Wealthy ap- 
ple came from just one of these 
seeds. It was named after Mrs. Gid- 
eon whose maiden name was Wealthy 
Hall. 

From the thousands of seedlings 
grown, there came just one excellent 
variety. It has multiplied many mil- 
lion times but is still unchanged, stffl 
inherits those qualities that are pe- 
culiarly its own. It has earn?d many 
millions of dollars for the farmers of 
the Northwest. 

Later, Peter Gideon was employed 


on the experimental farm of the Min- lis. 


nesota station. The State Horticul- 
tural Society of Minnesota finally 
made him their special experimenter. 
As an expression of their appreciation 
for his services the society provided 
a monument for him at his death in 
1899. While we are honoring those 
who lead armies to victory and at the 
same time lead to their termination 





By All Means 


Be sure to grow Sudan 
this year when all hay 
promises to bring big 
prices. It has averaged 
3 to 5 tons per acre, of 
highest quality, and costs 

much less than corn or cotton 
to raise. Raise it also for seed. 






Jor seed. 


Experiment Association. 








And Raise a Tremen- 
dous Forage Crop 
on a Few Acres 








From 500 to 2000 lbs. per acre have 
been raised. But don't buy and plant low grade seed if you want te grow 
Pay a few dollars extra and have the best now obtainable— 
No. 2 recommended by the Texas Experiment Association. 


David B. Clarkson’s Certified 
Pure Sudan Grass Seed 
This seed is all No. 2, the best on the market, inspected and classified 
by the Texas Experiment Association and by the Nueces County 
It is by all means the seed you should have. 


Start your acquaintance with Sudan Grass right. 
Get pure, high quality seed to make your money and reputation with. 


Send $10 Today fot 10 Lbs. of thie Excellent Seed. Trans- 
portation Paid by Me. Full Directions with Each Shipment. 


Valuable Sudan Grass Book, 10 Cents 


Every farmer should havé this authoritative book, explaining planting, harvest- 
ing, yields,drouth resisting, stock feeding,sales. Send stamps for our book today. 


David B. Clarkson, P.O. Box 513, Robstown, Texas 
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Avoid all hybrids. 
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countiess members of excellent hu- 
man “blood lines,” is it not worth 
while to occasionally remember those 
who, in a quiet domestic struggle, dis- 
cover and preserve for us those 
“blood lines” in plants that help in 
the conquest of the land? 


APPLE SCAB. 








Professor W. Paddock of the hortt- 
cultural department of the Ohio Col- 
lege of Agriculture recently said, m 
a talk on the causes of failure in ap~ 
ple crops, that when all is said and 
done it will probably be found that 
apple scab is one of the principal 
agents causing the failure of trees to 
set fruit. The fungus which causes 
apple scab starts into growth in the 
spring of the year with the tree and 
by the time the tree blossoms the 
spores are abundant. These spores 
are carried in the air to the tender 
blossoms which they attack and may 
destroy in quantities. The little fruits 
may set, but the attack of fungus 
saps their vitality and soon most of 
them fall. Scab, he said, can be con- 
trolled if orchardists will only prac- 
tice thorough spraying. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 








Caliopsis is a bright, easily grown 
annual that will do well in all gardens. 

Plant some swiss chard. It is ex- 
cellent for “greens” and may also be 
fed to poultry to advantage. 

Double portulaca is a quick-grow- 
ing and pretty dwerf annual. Plant in 
sandy soil in a sunny place. 

The Colorado columbine is one of 
the prettiest of the perennials and 
does not require a great deal of care. 

Morning glory, canary bird vine, 
scarlet runner bean, and gourds make 
good covers for the fence or the trel- 


Sweet alyssum is a dwarf, white- 
flowering annual that comes into 
flowers early and makes a good border 
for a patch or for taller plants. 

Ampelipsis Engelmanni (Engelman’s 
Virginia Creeper) makes a good per- 
manent wall cover. It clings to brick 
or stone well if it is occasionally 
trimmed. 





How to Make Farming Pay 


riculfure 


The Best Handbook forthe Farm 











By OSCAR H. BENSON 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 
of Cornell College, Iowa 


184 Photographic Illustrations, 444 Pages 


IS book shows how to raise 
bigger and better crops with 
less effort and with less ex- 

pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards, 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found in a 
nutshell within the pages of this book. 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raiser 
wants to know. 

On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm Economics, 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and by the leading Agricul- 
tural Schools. 


Price $1.50, Postage Prepaid 
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MANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FR 


In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 


valuable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
o be the first to have their choice. 

ese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World ghould si 
we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Rel 
our friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautifu 


Colman’s Rural World 


12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. 
you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportuni 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed 
you will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
you select from our big list of premiums. 
















Adjustable to any size wrist and 

Id plated throughout, and the fancy 
ngraved links alternating with plain 
polished ones produce a very pleasing 
effect. Ornarfiented with elaborate, 
fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in 
richly chased border. Three-stone gold 
plated ring given with each bracelet. 








ty of getti 
e 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 ican made late model 


Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to 


you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 
and mail it today. The coupon starts everything. 


People’s Supply Co., 


We give you an extra gift of 40 Beautiful Post 
NOTICE Cards; no two alike, for being prompt. Our plan 
5 is full of pleasant surprises, 





Ladies’ 
Of 
Gentle. 


the coupon be- 
mens 


on pictures | We 
Neatly everybody _ 
early everybody 
one Or more | reproduced) of our Amer- 





Watch. 
American Model, stem-wind and s 


set, suitable for a lady, gent! 
boy or girl. ig on Bw with 





— us, and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautifal | >¢22 and chaste desigh, and p 
sents a rich and elegant a 
RING pietures. Attractive easy read a, i 
You ran no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send ae — and sec hands, 
s dust proof. 








Gold Filled 
Ring 
Set With 
Three 
Brilliant 


St. Louis, Mo. 














pen is first class. 


PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN 





The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. 


The barrel 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held 
2 place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- 


Stones 


and Ring 


Hand engraved. Crescent design 
set with eight extra quality brilliant 
white stones. Locket is suspen 
from a 22-ineh chain, and will 
two pictures. With each locket 
chain we also will give an extra 
of one gold-filled ring set with 3 bri 








is inlaid with 

























‘Camera Outfit 


This Camera outfit 
includes camera with 
automatic shutter, 
# plates, developing 
wu tins, developer and 
mi fixer and full in- 
4 structions. Will take 
clear and sharp pic- 
tures. Covered with 
moroccoette, 


Vanity Case 


Made of rich German Silver which 
has an extra finish, and is decorated 
with fancy flower border. This case 
has a mirror of good quality, and 

wder puff compartment and places 

r quarters, dimes and nickels, also 
a strong catch that will hold cards and 
bills. Attached to this Vanity Case is 
a ten-inch chain. Size of case is 


$%4x2%. 











BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 


‘ amapenil 
Will Shoot 350 Times 














AUTOMATIC Witheut Reloading 

REPEATER 

Works Like o row gle eS 
WINCHESTER 









Boys—here ts the Air Rifle you have 


repea 
like a Winchester or 
@ Marlin. Near ~¥ leng, yet weighs 
2 po sea B shot and shoots 3§0 times with- 
out reloading. Will at 
all kinds of small game, such as squirré) 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
black walnut. This splendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 
powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far ss a regular .22 
caliber cartridge rifie. It is the safest and mest 


range, 
» Tabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 


Hants. 





ter that 


crows, hawks, and 





air rifie ever invented. 





Handbag 


Made of seal grain with gusseted 
ends welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted 
with pockets for mirror; bottle, coin 
purse, etce., Bag measures 10%x8% 


inches and is fitted with fancy French 
gray silver finished 
double strap handle. 


frame, has a 

















CASH COMMISSION 


Many of our agents prefer to sell 
our goods for a cash commission 
instead of a premium. We allow 40 
per cent commission to agents who 
desire the money instead of the 
premium. In other words, you keep 
80 cents oyt of every two dollars’ 
worth of goods you sell, and pnd 
ug the remaining $1.20. If you find 
you cannot sell all our goods you 
will be entitled to a commission on 
the full amount you do seil. 





Mesh Bag 


Made of German silver, beautiful oz- 
idized frame, prettily embossed with 
a handsome flora] design. The size of 
the bag is 34%x2%, which makes it 
neither bulky or tao small. Attached 
te & is a ten-inch chain. 








——<, 





R. F, D. eeeeeeeees Box ccccccess treet Ceeeeseseeseseseessseessee® 





SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. 


’ People’s Supply Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. ia 
Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religious pie 


tures, which I promise to try and sell for one of your presents. I promt 
ise to return all pictures I cannot sell. (R. W.) 


Name SOOSSOHSHSSESEHSHOOSOSOEEHETEEEEEEEEEEEESEE EEE E TEESE EEE EEEEEOH F- 








Post Office ececccccecccccccsosess DLAC eeeeesesccseesescesacoesseee aa 
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MORE ABOUT STALLION LAWS 
FROM NEGATIVE VIEWPOINT, 





Editor, Rural World:—I would not 
want to recognize a Missourian, who 
was not proud ef Missouri, as a breed- 
ing state, and of her reputation for 
having bred the sweepstakes winners 
of the Columbian exposition—Artist 
Montrose, in saddle class, and Su- 
perior Mammoth in class for aged 
jacks. It was a great starting point. 

One man in Missouri, recognized 

what had been done and still better, 
what might be done. L. M. Monsess, 
got busy and bought, as a colt, Lime- 
gtone Mammouth in Missouri, and Or- 
phan Boy in Tennessee, the best sons 
of the best jacks at Chicago. From his 
own favorite saddle mare he bred 
Limestone Artist, the boldest going 
trotter I ever saw among saddle stal- 


lions. 

Mr. La Fon of Columbia, in giving 
the Morgan trotter Charles Reade, 
2:244%4, to the breeders of his home 


town, earned a reputation that should 
be co-existant, with the history of the 
state. 
The 
and 


late Gov. Norman J. Colman 
his helpers, both living—S. S. 
Brandt, breeder, with Gov. Colman, of 
Carmon (Glorious Thunder Cloud) 
and Ryland Todhunter, who purchas- 
ed, registered and sold him as a colt 
—did more for the American heavy 
harness or coach horse, than this age 
of our people will be able to give them 
credit for. 

Mr. Billings of Memphis and Vir- 
ginia, in presenting to the station at 
Ft. Collins, Colo., Wilmering, 2:12% 
to breed on Carmon fillies, has done 
more for American breeders than all 
the stallion laws ever conceived. 

The last time I made inquiry, there 
and had not been, a draft 


was not, 
horse owned or kept in Callaway 
county, Missouri. At that time, her 


mules averaged higher in price on the 
market than those of any other of our 
114 counties. 

If I could be contemptible enough to 
wish evil to’: the Missouri State Uni- 
versity and E. A. Trowbridge, profes~ 
sor of animal husbandry, my wish 
would be that both Columbia and 
Trowbridge might descend to the same 
depths reached by McConnell, vice- 
president of Indiana enrollment board 
and by Purdue University, in their ef- 
forts to continue the Indiana stallion 
laws, of which they are the custodians, 
and recipients. 

It does not need a microscope to dis- 
the class of “undesirables.” 
They are sired by full blood horses 
and their descendants, imported from 
France, Germany. and Belgium. Many 
of them are by the imported horses, 
discards of the old ~ countries, pur- 
chased and registered by the owners 
of recognized registers in this coun- 
try. 

The breeder who has intelligence 
enough to use Lynwood W., Mightel- 
lion, R. Ambush, or the sons of Ax- 
worthy and Peter the Great, need no 
help from stallion laws. Those that 
could be helped by the better parts 
of the stallion laws would and do 
breed to the low priced horse, espe- 
cially if he is graded “full bred.” 

An appropriation, sufficient to cover 
the cost of a stallion registration law, 
appropriated to put into every breed- 
ers hands an annual subscription to 


Colman’s Rural World, would be worth | 


More than any stallion law yet con- 
ceived. All our farmer breeder wants 
is to study and think for himself and 
he will head out away in advance of 
those protected by would-be paternal 
*rganizations of whatsoever kind. Our 
Market prices of surplus horse stock 
Will average lower, just so long as we 
We any kind of foreign breeding 
The European war will help 
Us to get our bearings better than 
tything else. 
Fred Lamar. of Ravenwood, Mo., 
Struck the keynote when he bought in 








Wa the 17-year-old sire, Capo (p.), 


2:144%4, sire of one trotter and four 
pacers. This fellow will add to the 
average price of horse stock for every 
colt he sires, while the full bloods and 
grades of Europe will add to the “un- 
desirables.”"—L. E. Clement, Pierce 
City, Mo. 





THE BROOD MARE AND FOAL AT 
FOALING TIME. 


Mares in foal should receive regu- 
lar exercise up to the time of foaling. 
It is advisable that they should be 
worked lightly or that they have the 
run of a lot or pasture where exercise 
can be taken. In working mares in 
foal, one should avoid heayy pulling, 
backing, jerking, etc. 

Bright mixed hay, grain hays, tim- 
othy, choice alfalfa and choice clover 
are excellent roughages for mares in 
foal. The roughage should be fed at 
the rate of about one pound of hay 
per 100 pounds of live weight when 
grain is given in addition. Oats, 
barley and bran are good concentrates 
for brood mares, two parts whole 
oats, two parts rolled barley and one 
part bran, by weight. The amount 
to feed depends upon the size of the 
mare and the amount of work done. 
It is advisable to cut the grain ration 
down about one-half when it becomes 
apparent the mare will foal within 24 
to 48 hours. 

Shortly after foaling a drink of 
lukewarm water should be given the 
mare. Do not hasten to give her a 
heavy feed of grain. A light feed of 
bran will be well for the first feed 
after foaling; this should be followed 
by the same ration fed prior to foal- 
ing. 

The mare should foal in a dry, 
roomy, well lighted box stall or in a 
pasture depending upon the weather 
conditions. If she foals in a box 
stall, it should be thoroughly cleaned, 
liberally bedded with bright, clean 
straw and thoroughly disinfected with 


a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid 
or 3 per cent solution of some coal- 
tar disinfectant. 

A great many foals die of navel 
infection or joint disease. If ordi- 
nary sanitary conditions are main- 
tained this disease will not occur. 

The infection takes place within a 
few days before -the naval cord is 
dried. The infecting organism may 
come from the mother’s vagina, or 
from bedding, dung or litter. The or- 
ganism enters through the navel vein 
and is carried to other parts of the 
body.—C. W. Hickman, Idaho Experi- 
ment Station. 





SHOULDERS—IT IS ALL IN 
THE COLLAR, 


SORE 





It is of the utmost importance that 
the collar fit the horse, and eacn 
horse should have his own collar, 
just as much as each workman on the 
farm has his own coat. Where colts 
are to be broken in to spring work 
this spring, it is good practice to take 
them to a harnessmaker and have 
them measured and a collar made 
especially for them, no other horse 
to be allowed to wear that collar. As 
time goes om and the work becomes 
steadier and harder, the colt will like- 
ly lose in flesh, and it will be neces- 
sary to adjust the collar in order to 
keep it fitting snugly, with just room 
enough at the bottom to insert the 
fingers between the collar and the 
neck or windpipe of the horse when 
he carries his head in the position at 
which he works. Avoid the use of 
sweat pads where possible, but when 
a colt or other horse has failed so 
much, due to heavy work, that the 
collar is altogether too large for him, 
it may become imperative. Some pre- 
fer a cloth-faced collar, others a 
leather-faced. We believe that the 
leather-faced collar is more easily 
kept clean than the cloth. Some good 
farmers claim that it is almost neces- 


sary that pads be worn with the 
leather-faced collar. Never buy a 
cheap collar. Fifty cents saved at the 
time of purchase may mean dollars of 
loss with sore shoulders and lost 
time when the animal does heavy 
work. Avoid the short-strawed col- 
lars, which are likely to become 
lumpy and injurious to shoulders of 
any horse which may he called upon 
to wear them. 

Some recommend soaking the new 
collar over night in water to make ft 
soft and put it in a condition to take 
the shape of the horse’s neck and 
shoulders. This we have never found 
necessary, and most harnessmakers 
condemn the practice. There is a 
danger, where collars are soaked, that 
they go badly out of shape, and may 
be practically ruined. We would 
much rather fit the collar well to the 
horse, and buckle the hames as tight- 
ly as possible, and take a chance on 
the results. If the collar fits prop- 
erly and the horse’s shoulders get 
the proper attention as to cleaning, 
occasional cooling and rubbing off in 
the fields, and washing off if neces- 
sary at night, there should be little 
trouble with sore shoulders where the 
horse is not overworked or overheat- 
ed.—Farmer’s Advocate. 





ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS, 





Strafford, 2:13%, the leading mon- 
ey winning trotter of 1913 over the 
half-mile tracks, and last year injured 
in his first start, which prevented his 
racing up to form, has wintered well 
and will probably be named in a num- 
ber of early closing events in the 
Michigan Circuit this season. 

The “Spirit of the West,” of Des 
Moines, Ia., has been sold by Phil S. 
Kell to R. E. Bales, Edgar Markham 
and Thomas Walters, Jr., three young 
newspaper men of that city. Spirit of 
the West was establisted in August, 
1890, by Mr. Kell, who retires with 
the best wishes of an army of friends. 
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Much Easier Than Expected 

I found your “Easy Form” just as yousaid. I 

think it ie great and much easier than I 

tho it. Idonot doubt a firm when they will 
send ir nwt before they get their money. 
ARNES, R. F. D. 2, San Marcos, 

§ “Ean Form” In District School . 

, I like bers oe and tom reid Ly ed 

ittle grandda ter, age aay ) our 

district school. From the sam ee 
MBS. M. WADE, E 2 Bos 46. Boleourt, Kan. 
100 Pieces in One Week ** 


I have bh ny 4 A way one week and can 
play any 










iece i o hack, correctly. Iam 
very much pleened - one 4 
ELEANOR EVERETT, Box 612, LaGrange, N. Cc. 


Send No Money 
50 at once. The balance may be 
$6.50 is paid. Remember, you are the judge. 
coupon n 





Learn & @ 
tin 


You Can Learn to Play Piano or Organ 
at Home By NEW METHOD. 
EE on a Seven-Day Trial to Prove It. 
We Will Teach You to Play the Piano or Organ 1 
Will Not Ask You One Cent Until You Can Play 


In this hurrying, busy twentieth century, people cannot afford to take several 
hours a day for several years in learning to play. 
ashorter, simpler way—and this “‘Easy Form’’ Music Method lis the result. Any 
person of ordinary intelligence can now sit right down and play, 
lessons, practice or special training. Just read the simple directions, turn to the 
Selection you most fancy in the big volume of music, and PLAY it. 


Any Child Can Play at Once 
Form’’ way is simplicity itself. 
and Chinese-looking characters to confuse you. With this new method you don’t have to know one 
pote from another, yet in a single evening you can play your favorite music witb all the fingers of both 
bands, and play it well. It’s so simple that it might justly 


— 
Shorthand In Music 
No more spending of years in study and practice. Why? Because music bas now been simplified 
go that anybody who can read printed letters—C-D-E-F-G-A-B-C—can read.the new “Easy Form” 
music at a glance, and the key-board guide which is placed bebind the keys shows you where to put 






What Do You Think Of That! Never Played 
Before and Now Just Hear Her! 


Thousands of Delighted Patrons 


We have thousands of letiers like the ones printed below, yA aw quickly and easily 
people who didn’t know one note from another learned to play by the ‘ 
It is so simple that there is no chance for mistake or failure—and the 


Eventa 
lutely 


The “Easy 













ta One 
Sent Abso- 

















They demand something easier, 







without any 






No puzzling marks to study out, no mystic symbols 








be called 









the fingers of both hands on the right keys 
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6 
Old Style 
Way or 


fame music written In 


















a beginner couldn't even find the right hey. 


Easy Form” Music Method. 
trial is absolutely FREE. 


Better Than Seven Years of Lessons 
Have had “Easy Form” four weeks and was out 
of town one week. I practice about fifteen minutes 
statestn-iny, Gbo as taken toqequy seven poare 
aw, who has seven years. 

MES. ARTHUR L VAN ELEEK, 


1620 om’ Ave., N., Mason City, Iowa. 


5S Years Old—Learned in Three Hours 
/ if ‘ could not use the ‘Easy Form” method I 
would be ashamed to say so. It is very simple and 
easy to understand, I jearned it in three hours. I 
am 75 years old, and never tried to play on the 
piano or orgen, and did not know where middle C 
was until 1 got pour easy method. Yes, anyone can 


, Nears to ple 
REV, G. D-EING, Pastor, Christian Church, 
' Porterville, Cal. - = le CE 


We don't wast your money until you have given “Rasy Form” 
8 trial and concluded that you want to buy it. - Keep the 
edgy ey sp ape big fa 
and owe us nothing. If you want to. keep it (as you will) it will only 
paid in small uot enenty payments unt d 9 total price of 
you don 
after using it for seven Gays, you will not be at evens penay's expense. But don't delay.” Send 
the ow—today—while this remarkable offer remains open. 


system 
Then if you can bear to part with it, return iin 


*t want to bu 





aii 


8--a-Gic-ee--|o- Whenthe = You don’t have to take anybody's word for 
Busic Says Easy Form," either. We think the best way 

8," Just to prove it is to Jet you, » be the 

Strike the Key judge. You can’t doubt ite value when you 

Marked °°8,"" 88 have earned to play by this method in a single 

Indicated by = evening. Therefore, we have decided to show 

Arrow in Above Iliustre- our faith in “Easy Form’ by sending the 


tion. You Can't Go Wrong! 
Nete how simple this is compared te 
the complicated old-style music, where 


How many white keys on your piano or organ? ..+< «+ 
RS 6 RnR 


every time. No chance for failure, anyone can 

learn quickly. Young children and old people 

learn to play in afew boursand amaze and 
delight their friends. 



















complete system—full instructions—100 pieces 
of standard music (all the favorites) and key- 
board ‘guide — upon receipt of the coupon, 
without asking for a cent of money, 





Free Trial Coupon 


Easy Method Music Co., 
799 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago 


Please send me the ' “Easy Form" Music Method com- 

until a 

If not satisGed, I will return the 
whatever 


Name 0506 00 00 ccce ce secs es cece cs cece See te wees ee 


Street and No, 
or R. F. D, 


TOWR 0006. 60 cece 0k cocceses 6s State «00s oc cove ce cece 
"ANE —eftrteger- 
Do you play old-style note music? .... 
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DISCOVERED A CURE (%) FOR 
FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE, 














“Texas Stockman Says Silos Are 
the Cause of It.” This is the title or 
an article appearing in the “Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler.” The article in- 
forms us that a prominent Texas 
farmer has discovered the cause of 
foot and mouth disease. His advice 
in a nutshell is “Quit using silos and 
the foot and mouth disease will van- 
ish.” 

This absurd statement has no doubt 
been given some credence and caused 
much harm, for we have received 
several letters asking if “there is 
anything in it.” Foot and mouth dis- 
ease has been rampant of late and 
many silos have been built, therefore, 
reasoning from analogy, the disease 
is caused by the silos. There is about 
as much logic to this conclusion as 
with the ancient philosopher who 
classed cows and comets together be- 
cause they each had a tail. Basing 
our conclusions on similar snapshot 
judgments we might argue that the 
European war is caused by flying ma- 
chines, or that hog cholera which 
started about fifty years ago was 
caused by the emancipation procla- 
mation. 

Again if foot and mouth disease is 
caused from silage we must conclude 
that when the disease appears in the 
human, it is caused from eating sauer- 
kraut, which is the same thing. 

The ferments in the silage, smut, 
and moulds, are each in turn accused 
ef causing the disease. Smut has 
been fed to cows experimentally, in 
large quantities, and caused neither 
abortion or sickness of any kind. Thé 
ferments in silage are positively 
known to be wholesome. The moulds 
which appear on the surface of silage 
have been known to poison animals, 
and mouldy silage or mouldy food of 
any kind should never be fed to ant- 
mals. 

The absurd article referred to would 
be worthy of no consideration wnat- 
soever were it not that it disparages 
the building of silos which are pre- 
eminently the monuments erected to 
the thrift and enterprise of a com- 
munity. Silage does not scause foot 
and mouth disease or any other con- 
tagious disease.—Geo. H. Glover, Col- 
orado Agricultural College. 


COLUMBIAN CATTLE—NEW BREED 
OF DAIKY TYPE, 


The most recent candidate for a 
position among general breeds is the 
Columbian, which may be considered 
one of the very few strictly native 
breeds of cattle. It seems to have 
been brought up in a somewhat acci- 
dental way, very much as the Rhode 
Island red fowls were developed 
among the poultry farms of southern 
Rhode Island. The Columbian is kept 
almost exclusively in Otsego county, 
N. Y. The original stock in that sec- 
tion comprises the usual mixture of 
so-called natives, Jerseys, Guernseys 
and Holsteins. The old-fashioned na- 
tive stock was in the majority, whose 
markings were various mixtures of 
red and white. 

About thirty years ago one of the 
dairymen began to select from °. thts 
miscellaneous stock for general utili- 
ty, gradually adopting a certain line 
of’ markings. The strain of cows be- 
came noted for large returns of milk, 
being very persistent yielders, very 
hard, and with good constitutions, all 
well known qualities of the best of 
the native cows. The colorings gradu- 
ally became a mixture of red and 
white lines running the whole length 
of the back and most of the way be- 
neath the body. The photographs 
show the general appearance. If the 
Columbians can make good thetr 
claims to equal the natives for hardi- 
ness and the Jerseys as dairy animals, 
they will have no difficulty in estab- 
lishing a place. 





According to the originators, Messrs. 
A. T. and C. O. Gregory, “the cattle 
are very uniform, more so than any 
other breed. This feature, combined 
with their general fine appearance, 
makes them very attractive. During 
my visits at the fair this fall I was 
often told that we were putting up 
the best show on the grounds. Some 
went as far as to say they were the 
only catile worth looking at. Of course 
the better class of people were noc 
farmers, but people who came to the 
fair to be entertained. You see that 
the Columbians are a success in the 
show ring. 

‘We find them also a success as a 
business animal and a mortgage lift- 
er. In the first place, they are very 
hardy cattle, and can stand any kind 
of treatment with fair results: but, 


like all animals, whether two or four, 

give better results with good care. 
“The most important quality of a 

Cairy breed is constitution. As the 


continual drain of milk suction ror 
ten months or more as the dairyman 
now expects of his cow, is very trying 
to even the most robust animals. 
These cattle have been bred from tie 
old native cow. Although they are 
very unlike them today in general ap- 
pearance they still retain the then 
hardy constitution which was acquired 
through the years of open sheds and 
plenty of rough food, such as both the 
old pioneers and their cattle were 
obliged to withstand.”—American 
Cultivator. 





WHY MILK AND BUTTER ARE 
SOMETIMES YELLOW. 





The belief that a bright yellow 
color in milk means richness in quali- 
ty is not true. Experiments conduct- 
ed at the college of agriculture of 
the University of Missouri show that 
the change from the white cream and 
butter in winter to yellow cream and 
butter in spring and summer does not 
indicate an increased fat percentage. 
The very highest colored milk that 
a cow can give may have the lowest 
fat percentage. Such a condition is 
found in the so-called colostrum milk, 
the first milk that a cow gives after 
giving birth to a calf. 

The explanation of the wide differ- 
ence between the results of the ex- 
periments and the popular belief in 
regard to the relation of coler to 
richness lies in the cause of the na- 
tural yellow color of cream and but- 
ter. It was found that cows were 
not able to produce the yellow color- 
ing matter for their cream and butter. 
The coloring matter must be derived 
from the feed. The yellow coloring 
matter of milk was found to be identi- 
cal with a yellow coloring matter 
that is widely distributed in plants 
and fresh grass. 

This coloring matter is called caro- 
tin. It takes its name from the car- 
rot, where it is very abundant, and 
where it was first discovered by scien- 
tists more than one hundred years 
ago. 

The difference in the color of cream 
and butter in winter and spring was 
found to be due to the fact that the 
winter feeds contain little or no caro- 
tin. No marked increase in the fat 
percentage accompanies the increase 
in color when foods rich in carotin 
are fed. It has been shown that the 
average cow gives a higher per cent 
of fat in its milk during the winter 
than in the spring and summer. 





HEREFORD CATTLE, 





The second of a series of booklets 
dealing with different phases of the 
Hereford breeding industry has just 
been issued by the American Here- 
ford association. It contins statements 
from a number of prominent breeders 
as to why they prefer the Hereford 
breed. The booklet is uniform in size 
with the “History of Herefords,” re- 
cently issued, and will be sent free 
on application to the American Here- 
ford Cattle Breeders’ Association, 
1009 Baltimore ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





That Cheddar-process cheese. if put 
up in air-tight cans, has certain ad- 
vantages over cheese handled in the 
ordinary way, is the conclusion reach- 
ed by the U. S. dairy division after a 
series of tests which were continued 
a number of years. 
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in Your Hog: 
PH eer) | 
——* 


ings, trees, re Mook out Mr ey lies. It’s ap 
tes are at work in your o 
phy by Foy the thousat 
thin—stunt their growth—sap thelr vi vieality and invite ij 
cholera and other contagious ai 
helpful but expensive—often dangerous and always tronb 
Why not let your hogs rid themselves of lice, mange and other skin 
in the natural way. 


The trial won’t cost you a cent. 
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a drop is applied as needed right on the itch when the hog rubs. Pigs 
sizes and ages can rub on these posts and keep vermin-free and healthy. 
Three rubbing bars to each Post. One Post accommodates 30 hogs. . 


Try Them 30 Days FREE—Pay if Pleased 


Just write and tell me how many Posts you want to try 30 days at my risk. | 
furnish the Machines, Oil, overgthing and even pay the freight to prove my 


Order direct from this advertisement or if you 








OHEEPCOWINE! 


FOR 


Most Money 


RYE AND BLUE GRASS AS A FEED 
FOR EWES. 

The feeding of ewes suckling lambs 
is a factor which materially affects 
the profit derived from the production 
of spring lambs, A circular just is- 
sued by the agricultural experiment 
station at the University of Missouri 
reports the work done with ewes 
suckling lambs, fed on rye and blue 
grass pastures. Ewes were placed in 
four lots. In one lot ewes received 
grain on rye pasture. Those in an- 
other lot received only rye pasture. 
In a third lot the ewes were fed grain 
on blue grass pasture, while those in 
lot four received only blue grass pas- 
ture. 

The grain for both ewes and lambs 
consisted of equal parts of crushed 
corn, oats, bran and rape. The results 
show that the feeding of grain to 
ewes on rye and blue grass pasture 
was not profitable, if the ewes were to 
be kept. If the ewes were to be mar- 
keted with the lambs, the feeding of 
grain would have been profitable, be- 
cause the ewes which did not receive 
grain became very thin and were not 
in condition to sell on the market, 
while those receiving grain maintain- 
ed about the same condition of flesh 
throughout the experiment. 

There was little difference in the 
efficiency of rye and blue grass pas- 
ture for ewes suckling lambs. In cases 
where grain was fed, the ewes on blue 
grass had decidedly the advantage, 
while in the other two lots in which 
no grain was fed, the rye had the ad- 
vantage. The difference in each case 
was small. Rye will come a little 
earlier in the spring than blue grass, 
but will not afford as good a pasture 
in June as blue grass, because the rye 
heads and the sheep do not like coarse 
woody stems. 

By writing to the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Columbia, Mo., a 
complete report of these experiments 
may be obtained. 

















THE WOOL MARKET, 





The western sheep grower has his 
business eye glued on the wool mar- 
ket. He can see visions of spectacular 
prices due to European war conditions 
and feels that he can sit steady in the 
boat and complacently watch prices 
rise. They have been aviating quite 
agreeably for some time with a fatr- 
ly safe bet that they will go much 
higher. Wool buyers are much excit- 
ed over the situation and are trying 
hard to get the western grower to put 
a price on his fleece which is still on 
the sheep's back. It is not as easy to 


———— 


pull the wool over the sheep man’s 
eyes as it used to be. There seems to 
be no serious disposition to discount 
the future though many growers have 
been offered flattering prices. The 
west is bullish on the wool situation 
there is no getting away from that. 
Offers of 30 to 32 cents have been re- 
cently made in the range states, but 
nothing of importance has as yet been 
contracted at these prices. 

Prosperity has been flirting with the 
sheep growers for several years and 
there is no occasion for them to get 
stampeded over the prospect of good 
wool prices when they have the situa- 
tion well in their “mitt.” In the cen- 
tral west the sheep census is small and 
the supply of wool from that source 
is estimated smalled than usual. Ohio 
is likely to have a normal crop, but 
there is not enough all told to keep 
the market from holding well up in 
the clouds as long as Europe is order- 
ing blankets by the million. A good 
deal of South American wool is com- 
ing to this country and a great deal 
to England. The sheepman is riding 
a double opportunity this year and he 
should make a supreme effort to in- 
crease his flock and better it by buy- 
ing superior breeding stock.—Ameri- 
can Sheep Breeder. 





FREE HISTORY OF POLAND-CHINA 
HOGS. 

The Standard Poland-China Record 
Association has just issued a thirty- 
two (32) page booklet entitled “A 
Pedigree Manual” and a “Short Story 
of the Early History of Poland-Chi- 
nas.” Numerous requests have been 
received from breeders, students, and 
instructors in agricultural colleges, 
farm demonstrators, and instructors 
in public schools, for a condensed his- 
tory of the Poland-China breed. This 
booklet has been prepared to meet 
these requests. 

The Poland-China is strictly aa 
American breed and this booklet deals 
with not only its origin and early his- 
tory, but what Poland-Chinas are do- 
ing today. Instruction for the writing 
of pedigrees giving in detail how t 
write a pedigree, is one of the mail 
features of this booklet. 

Copies of this booklet will be sent 
free upon application to the Standard 
Poland-China Record Association, 
Ray Davis, secretary, Maryville, Mo. 





SOWS GET HIGH PRICES. 





Report from nine leading auction 
eers selling Poland-China bred sows 
during the winter of 1915, show that 
over 8,500 head were sold, with an a 
erage of $60 per head. 

Two auctioneers gave reports of 
selling 2,500 and 2,700 head each with 
averages of $65.50 and $67.3) respec 
tively. 

eatie of sales called off due to 
quarantine regulations from the ¢@® 
tire nine reports were 22, and cal 


off for other reasons, 20. 





Don’t have fat lazy sows; make 
exercise. Keep their appetites 
“whetted.” 
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OUR LITERATURE, 





“(A friend and I were talking one 
fay about clippings and papers we 
@erish and lay aside, and these lines 
were the result.) 


fow truly thou hast spoken of our 
eberished literature— 

Though where to put it, I declare, I 
do not know, I’m sure! 

The clippings and the papers all run 
riot in this flat, 

Yet, were it otherwise, I 
wouldn’t give you that! 


vow I 


fo many lines appeal to us—lIt’s just 
what we would say— 

But when we try to say it thus, we 
can’t do it that way. 

Then in a box that clipping goes, too 
good to throw aside; 

Undoubtedly a day shall come when 
no more it shall hide. 


Poems, stories, pictures and all—bo- 
hemian mess they make— 

And once in every little while a long- 
ing glance we take, 

To dig our hands into the pile to in- 
dex every bit, 

To find what we are searching for— 
the thought our mind has hit. 


And thus we pile and pile it up, our 
literature galore, ; 

Until it reaches from the top 
down unto the floor. 

Then, when we go to searching for 
the object of our quest, 

We find, alas, no clipping there. for 
that is just—non est. . 


8t. Louis. CLAIRE V. D’OENCH. 


OUR UNSOLVED PROBLEMS ARE 
SOLVED IN OUR OWN WAYS. 


clear 








To the Home Circle:—One would be 
tempted to smile at some of the things 
printed in newspapers and magazines 
concerning domestic problems, were 
not the many mistakes too serious to 
laugh at. 

Many of these would-be helpers ev- 
idently know little about domestic 
economy, and less about the intrica- 
cies of real home making. Some of 
this printed nonsense almost tempts 
me to wish that the old idea of an an- 
nual visit from the fool-killer were 
not a myth. 

It is only in the farm journals, and 
papers devoted almost exclusively to 
affairs pertaining to best methods in 
housework and farm work, that one 
finds reliable information. 

There are as many different ways 
of housekeeping and cooking, as there 
are individual home makers. 

One woman has a hard and fast 
tule from which she never deviates 
a) iota, and doubtless for her this 
Way is best. Another does her work 
when she positively must, or chaos 
Would result. Between the two lies 
whe safe, sane and sensible medium, 
a recently outlined by Mrs. Cena 
Cornman in the Home Circle. 

In my own case—and I have had 
much experience—a task that must 
be done is my master until I complete 
it, and most work tackled earnestly is 
hot such a thing of dread as it seems 
when held long in the mind. 

I have a friend who is an admirable 
housekeeper and an all-around accom- 
Plished lady who says: “No sensi- 
ble woman ever washes the supper 
dishes.” Another friend equally as 
ehergetic in fighting dirt and disor- 
der would almost have a fit if the 
supper dishes were left until morn- 

€ She sometimes dines with me, 
and I sometimes dine with her; in the 
latter case, she will say briskly: 
Now go into the sitting room, find a 

kK or paper and entertain yourself 
While I clear the table and wash the 
_ fishes. No! You cannot help me. 
You would only be in the way, I can 
up the work in a jiffy.” She can 
and does. 
When she dines with me, and I be- 
to spread a cloth over the table 
Preparatory to leaving it until morn- 
» She never omits this bit of ad- 
“Now put your things away and 


 ¥ash up the dishes; then it will be off 
 Meur mind. 


It is not so hard to do 


_ 


ey 








TE AUME SiR 


AND THE KITCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting place 

for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its membersare 
invited to meet here in correnpo 
and good fellowship. Send lo 
letters and get really acquainted. 


Kitchen is a factor in the Home 
Circle that ne ene can Go without 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
fer publication suggestions on how to 
e¢ and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences. 






of 








things right up after a meal as it is 
to go back and do it later.” 

Needless to say, I pay no attention 
to her well-meant admonition, but go 
right along in my own way, which 
for me, is the best way. 

In regard to early rising, I find in 
my Own case that to be up in time to 
view the sun peeping above the hori- 
zon is best, and I find it easier to get 
my work done when I get up early 
and do it when I am refreshed and 
rested by a good night’s sleep. 

Some of my friends think this plan 
almost heathenish, especially so, be- 
cause the early riser must get to bed 
betimes, else nature will revolt and 
demand her just due in rest and 
somnolence. But I would not think of 
saying to Mrs. A. B. or C., who love 
to lie in bed late, and to sit up late 


at night: “Your way is the wrong 
way; you should do as I do.” Indeed, 
no! 


Let us each live our own life in 
our own way, and according to the 
light God has given us. Let us each 
claim, and accord, the largest liberty 
consistent with the laws of the land, 
and those that are infinitely higher, 
and thus shall we each be happier, 
better, and more nearly “in tune with 
the infinite.” 

Oh, the problems! Never mind wor- 
rying about them. Most of them will 
solve themselves if we give them time, 
—only each of us will be apt to solve 
our especial ones in our OWn Way, 
regardless of the opinions of others.— 
May Myrtle, Missouri. 





WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE THE AMBI- 
TION OF MODERN MOTHERS. 





To the Home Circle:—Some of the 
best and most generous hearted 
women and men in the world are m- 
terested in the “Home Circle” and in 


the Rural World in general. Col- 
man's Rural World is the leading 
and 


farm paper because the young 
the old, the rich and the poor, are 
permitted to resort to its pages and 
find good, wholesome advice that ex- 
erts a peculiar magnetism for good 
that stays with us as we travel 
through the years. 

I almost grow discouraged at my 
own feeble attempt to write some- 
thing of interest to the Circle. When 
I read the interesting articles writ- 
ten by others I feel very grateful to 
the editor that my meager efforts are 
printed at all, and have failed to help 
enlarge the contents of the waste 
basket. 

Out here in Kansas where I live 
the wheat has a fresh, rich green 
color that gives promise of a bounti- 
ful harvest. The apple and peach 
crop, though damaged some, show 
signs of a good yield. We people of 
the country should be glad that farm 
progress is not too far advanced to 
accept suggested ideas of advance- 
ment. 

In this age and at this time, the 
question of women having the use of 
the ballot is causing considerable 
alarm in regard to the welfare of the 
home. It would be well for us to 
remember that always before the 
working out of every great cause we 
hear predictions of great failures. 
Personally I see a great future de- 
rived from that which is considered 
by many to be a detriment to human 
advancement. The idea of woman 
suffrage is implanted in the heart of 
woman to be used in making better 
the conditions of mankind. There 
will be an awakening to the good 
things of life that the past has never 
fully experienced. 

The people of the earth are gomg 
to realize the true meaning of morals 


— 
ee 
and religion, and there will be great 
joy in the knowledge they obtain. The 
future mothers are going to carry in- 
to their homes a peculiar strength in 
love, a love and ambition that has 
been thoroughly grounded in the 
faith of perpetual knowledge. Their 
husbands will be noblemen and de- 
voted fathers. Their children will 
study peace. The glare of warlike 
arms will cause no enthusiasm among 
their sons. The craving for human 
gore will pass out of the lives of 
men. The vain and empty pleasures 
of the world will be cast out as a 
useless article by their daughters. 
Woman will hold the treasures of her 
womanhood as a sacred thing. The 
nations of the earth will be exalted, 











and a better people will tread the 
soil. 
Home life will shine forth in all 


its earthly glory and its influence on 
the nations of the earth will be great 
and marvelous. The people will be 
glad to resort in a calmer and more 
serene atmosphere, because they are 
weary of roaming in the world of 
excitment. Wealth and position will 
cease to make fools of men. The 
true worth of human lives will be 
realized. 

The tired and overworked brains 
of mankind will find relaxation in 
overthrowing the accumulated evils 
of the world, and they will succeed 
in their effort because their hearts 
will contain no desire of graft and 
greed. Mankind will live out their 
three score years and ten. 

The idea of woman suffrage was 
not prompted from any notion of dis- 
loyalty. True womanly love lies 
back of it all.—(Miss) Maggie L. 
Riley, Kansas. 





A SIMPLE TRAP FOR THE HOUSE- 
FLY. 





A maggot trap which will practical- 
ly prevent the breeding of the house- 
fiy is described in a new bulletin of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


No. 200, “A Maggot Trap in Practical 
Use; An Experiment in House-Fly 
Control.” The investigators who car- 


ried on this experiment at the Mary- 
land Agricultural College declare that 
during August and September at least 
98 per cent of the larvae breeding in 
the manure were destroyed, and al- 
though the trap was not so efficient 
when the weather became colder, even 
then it greatly reduced the number of 
flies. 

The principle of the trap is simple, 
it is easy to construct, and the ex- 
pense is said to be probably less in 
the long run than the investment 
which many farmers now make in 
screens for their dwellings, and sprays 
and fiy-nets for their live stock. In 
its roughest outlines the trap consists 
of a concrete basin with a latticed 
wooden platform erected upon it to 
hold the manure. The basin is con- 
nected by a drain pipe with a small 
concrete cistern. The bottom of the 
basin is filled with water into which 
the maggots breeding in the manur¢ 
drop, as they are about to turn in the 
pupa or chrysalis stage, and are 
drowned. At frequent intervals the 
water is run off into the cistern and is 
then pumped back on the manure pile. 
In this way all the liquid manure is 
saved. 

How Trap Operates. 

The successful operation of this 
trap rests upon several facts connect- 
ed with the habits of the house-fiy 
which have been thoroughly establish- 
ed by observation. The adult fly lays 
its eggs in fresh manure. There they 
remain until the larva stage is almost 
over and the insects are about to en- 
ter the pupa or chrysalis stage. At 
this time a pronounced tendency to 
migrate is evident. In consequence if 
the manure is placed upon a platform 
with a latticework bottom the larvae, 
while migrating, will fall through 
these openings into the water in the 
basin below. In the case of the ex- 
periments at the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College a careful count showed 
that between July 25 and October 1 
about 112,000 larvae were killed in 


this way. This, however, does not in-" 
clude the number that were picked up 
from the basin by sparrows or poul- 
try. Altogether it is estimated that 
during the warm weather the effi- 
ciency of the trap was probably 99 
per cent. Later, when the tempera- 
ture was lower, the trap’s success was 
not so marked. This wag accounted 
for by the fact that when the air ig 
much colder than the manure heap 
the larvae will not attempt to leave 
the heap and therefore will not fall 
into the basin. 

Another difficulty experienced arose 
from mosquitoes using the water in 
the basin and the cistern to breed in. 
This was overcome»by cleaning ovt the 
basin at regular intervals and by 
sprinkling a little oil over the surface 
of the water in the cistern. 

Properly constructed, such a trap 
offers no obstacles to the convenient 
and economical handling of manure. 
It is essential, however, that each 
day’s addition to the heap should be 
sprinkled with sufficient water to keep 
the manure moist but not enough to 
cause leaching. The details of the 
construction of the trap are contained 
in the bulletin already mentioned. This 
particular trap wag designed to hold 
the manure produced by three horses 
for three months, but there is no rea- 
son why larger quantities should not 
be treated in the same way, by build- 
ing larger traps or by building severa] 
of smaller size. 





KNOW WHY WHEN MAKING BREAD 





That many housekeepers could make 
better bread if they knew the reason 
for using certain ingredients and for 
subjecting them to definite processes, 
is the belief of Miss Oberlin of the 
Colorado Agricultural College. Some 
housekeepers believe that salt hasteng 
the growth of the yeast plants and 
sugar retards it. This is a mistaken 
idea, for salt ig used only to imprové 
the flavor of the bread, while sugar 
is food for the yeast plant, and conse- 
quently its addition makes the mix- 
ture light in a shorter time than if it 
were omitted. 

Other housekeepers report that 
water from certain deep wells kills the 
yeast, and that boiling the water is 
not a remedy. Investigations prové 
that this water contains considerable 
sodium, one of the constituents of 
common salt. 

It is possible to tell something about 
the condition of dry yeast before mix- 
ing it with the other ingredients. Put 
a yeast cake into half cup of luke- 
warm water. At the end of an hour 
if it has crumbled and settled to the 
bottom of the cup it will not make 
good bread; but if it has puffed up and 
cracked on top it is in good condition. 

If the liquid used is water it shonld 
be boiled and cooled to lukewarm be- 
fore adding the yeast, and if milk is 
used it should be scalded, otherwise 
some organism in the liquid might in- 
terfere with the action of the yeast. 





OFFICES OF THE EGG. 





Aside from the value as food, the 
egg has other important offices to fill. 
For instance, a fishbone can be dis- 
lodged from the throat by having the 
patient at once swallow a raw egg. 
Nothing is more soothing for a burn 
or scald than to anoint with the white 
of a raw egg. It not only relieves 
pain, but prevents inflammation. A 
mustard plaster made with the white 
of an egg will not leave a blister. For 
a boil, the white skin that lines the 
shell of an egg is useful. Beaten with 
loaf sugar and lemon, the white of 
an egg relieves hoarseness. A tea- 
spoonful should be taken every hour. 
A delicious and toning up of coffee 
can be had by adding an egg. A raw 
egg, with the egg unbroken, and taken 
in a glass of the best sherry wine, is 
beneficial to convalescents. For 
bowel troubles, a partly beaten raw 
egg taken at one swallow is excellent. 
It is healing to the inflamed stomach 
and intestines and relieves that feel- 
ing of distress. Four eggs taken in 
that manner during 24 hours, is not 
only a good medicine, but very nour 
ishing. The white of a raw ege ig 
the most reliable of pastes. If dipped 
in the white of an egg, papers intend, 
ed to be put over tumblers of jelly 
and jam will hold securely and be aim 
tight. 
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In Field and Wood 


To the Home Circle:—So many old 

iends have asked me to write that 

will say the past year has been the 
busiest of my life, for a good many 
reasons, and I have had little extra 
time. 

Spring is late in coming, and atrip 
through the woods on CEaster day 
showed many less wild flowers than I 
have ever seen at the season before, 
even the birds are later than usual 
in coming from their winter homes. 

I have seen a few hepaticas, anv- 
Mmones and dog-tooth violets, but no 
blood root or spring beauties yet. It 
is only going to be a few years until 
the familiar woods flowers will ail 
be gone, as the native forests will 
have all been cut away, and the wild 

lants seem to be jealous of any at- 
empt to move them. 

The dog-tooth violet, or adder’s 
tongue, as some call it, also the 
blood root will grow if transplanted 
to a favorable shady location, but the 
fmemones, Jeffersonias and spring 
beauties are hard to transplant. There 
js a fine wild hyacinth which grows 

ee feet high and blooms in July 
that can be transplanted as can the 

iiliums and the white, blue and yel- 
ow violets. It is certainly worth 
While to try and save a few speci- 
mens of all of these. 

It will soon be time to find the 
morel, the sponge or tiney cerub 
mushroom, which only grows in a 
state of nature; I have been informed 
by good mushroom growers that all 
attempts to propagate it artificially 
have resulted in failure. 

I have noted in another publication 
that the Baltimore oriole and the 
black winged red-bird or _ scarret 
tamager, once plentiful here, have dis- 
appeared, and so far this spring I 
have not seen a single wren. We will 
gll feel sorry to know that any of our 
Well-known birds are to be included 
in the missing list with the wild 
pigeon, but I fear that it -will come. 

A few days ago I saw the first fly- 
ing squirrel in perhaps 10 years, and 
they were once very plentiful. One 
animal—rather one reptile, for it ts 
> classed—the box tortoise, or land 
errapin, has become more common 
here in the past few years, but the 
ittle ring-necked black snake, or 

g snake, is never seen. Quail and 
doves have become very scarce, al- 
though none have been killed here 
for years, as we do not allow any 
bird shooting on our farms here. The 
tmeadow lark is more plentiful than 
it was 10 years ago—C. D. Lyon, 
Ohio. 


BEES AND FRUIT GROWING—HOW 
TO START COLONIES. 

















“Maximum success in frult growing 
ts obtained only when bees have ac- 
tess to the orchard. Bees are neces- 
Bary to the proper cross-pollination of 
the fruit blossoms. It is true that 
there are other insects which are a 
preat aid in this process, but their 

elp is not nearly so valuable as that 
of the bees.” These facts were stated 
during Missouri Farmers’ Week in an 
address on “Bees and Fruit Growing,” 
given by A. H. Hollinger of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

“Fruit failures have often been at- 
tributed to late frosts when as a mat- 
ter of fact it was the inability of the 
bees to work during the late cool 
spring. The value of the bee in fruit 
growing cannot be over-estimated. 

“The pollen of most stone fruits, as 
well as of small fruits, is sticky and 
for this reason the wind cannot car- 
ry the pollen from one tree to another. 
This transfer of pollen must be made 
by other agencies. In a few cases 
trees or fruits pollinize their own 

lossoms, but this process weakens 
the strain. Bees may be counted on 

cover a distance of a mile and they 
usually do better than this. 

“Anyone, who has never handled 
bees before, should not start with 
more than 25 colonies. These colonies 
should be placed in different parts of 
the orchard and in shaded places. The 
cost of a colony ranges from $2.50 to 
$10, depending upon the breed and 
size of the bees. Neither of these fac- 
tors have any bearing upon the ability 


of the bees to do their work. Each 
colony will swarm some time during 
the year. At this time a division 
takes place in the colony, two full col- 
onies resulting. If the owner desires, 
he can sell some of these colonies, 
thus paying for the original invest- 
ment. If honey is desired it will be 
necessary to have an alfalfa patch 
close to the orchard. Alfalfa honey is 
the only real desirable honey. The 
returns from a single colony in the 
honey which it will produce in a year 
is about $5. 

“But one disease must be guarded 
against in bee culture and that is foul 
brood. While this disease may be 
easily handled it has been allowed to 
spread until it is found all over the 
United States. The disease manifests 
itself in the form of a scale which 
will be deposited on the frames and 
on the inside of the hive. To get rid 
of this, dig a hole in the ground and 


throw the frames in and burn them | y 
Put | 


then cover the ashes with earth. 
Kerosene or gasoline on the inside of 
the hive, set on fire and thus charr 
the inside. These measures, accom- 
panied by killing the queen, will rid 
the colony of this disease.” 





POTATOES AS A SUPPLEMENT TO 
FLOUR, 


Mashed potatoes may be substiuted 
for part of the flour generally used in 
making biscuit, dumplings, muffins, 
rolls, yeast bread, and doughnuts, ac- 


cording to a reading course lesson en- 
titled “Potatoes in the Dietary,” re- 
cently issued by the New York state 
college of agriculture. 

Freshly cooked potatoes that have 
been forced through a fine strainer 
should be used in this case, so it is 
stated; cold left-over potatoes may be 
used, though, with less pleasing ef- 
fect. Recipes are given showing the 
proportions of flour to use with the 
potatoes and other ingredients, and 
the following are quoted: 


Muffins. 

Four tablespoonfuls butter, 4 table- 
spoonfuls sugar, 1 egg, 1 cupful pota- 
toes, 1 cupful flour, 4 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, salt, 1 cupful milk. 

Cream the butter and the sugar; 
add the egg which has been well beat- 
en, then the potatoes; and mix these 
ingredients thoroughly. Sift the flour, 
the baking powder, and the salt to- 
gether, and add them and the milk to 
the mixture alternately. Bake the 
muffins in greased gem-pans for from 
25 to 30 minutes. 


Doughnuts. 

Four tablespoonfuls butter, 1 cupful 
sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cupful potatoes, 1 cup- 
ful milk, 3 teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der; spices, if desired; flour, enough 
to make soft dough. 

Cream the butter; add the sugar, the 
egg, and the potatoes. Then add the 
milk, and sift in the dry ingredients. 
Turn the dough out on a floured board. 
Pat and roll it into a sheet one-half 
inch thick. Cut out rings with a 
doughnut cutter, and fry them in deep 
fat. 

Other recipes for cooking potatoes 
are given in this publication as well 
as a general discussion of the food 
values of potatoes and their cost as 
compared with flour and bead. 

In “Making Cake.—Part II,” another 
reading course lesson issued by the 
college, the following recipe is given 
for using mashed potatoes in cake: 


Potato Chocolate Cake. 

Four eggs, 2 cupfuls, sugar, 1 cup- 
ful hot mashed potatoes, % cupful 
milk, 2 cupfuls flour, 1 cupful chopped 
nut meats, 3% teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, 2 squares chocolate (melted), 
2-3 cupful shortening, 1 teaspoonful 
cinnamon, % teaspoonful cloves, 1 
teaspoonful grated nutmeg. 

Break the eggs into a mixing bowl 
without separating the whites and the 
yolks, and beat them. Add the sugar, 
and the potatoes, and beat this mix- 
ture thoroughly. Add the milk, and 
then the flour, which has been mixed 
and sifted, with the baking powder, 
and the spices, and beat the mixture 
again. Add the melted fat, which 
should be barely melter and warm, not 
partially cooked and hot. Beat the 
mixture thoroughly before pouring it 
into the cake pan. This recipe makes 
two loaves of cake that will keep 
moist for some time 


REMOVING IODINE STAINS, 





Many a housewife has been per- 
plexed to know what to do with iodine 
stains. These are most often made 
by accidentally spilling tincture of 
iodine on cotton or linen goods, such 
as clothing, table linen, etc. The 
cheapest, easiest, and most convenient 
way to remove such stains, says Pro- 
fessor Vail of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College is to use the salt called 
sodium hyposulphite or “hypo” by 
photographers and druggists. Dis- 
solve about one ounce of hypo in 
about half a pint of water, and im- 
merse the stained portion of the goods 
in this until the stain disappears. In 
case of very extensive or numerous 
stains a larger quantity of hypo solu- 
tion may be necessary. The fresher 
the stain, the more readily it is re- 





moved. Working the goods a 
the solution hastens the action, 
colorless substances formed by 
chemical reaction are entirely 

less to any fabric, and further 
are easily rinsed out. The cy 
price of hypo is 10 cents per pound, 





To ease a corn which is often paig. 
ful from long standing, touch it with 
a little oil of peppermint, and 
soreness will be wonderfully lesseneg 


Before frying bacon, it is qa 
plan to put the rashers into boif 
water for two or three minutes, 
plump out to twice their ordi 
thickness, and all chance is remoyeg 
of their being too salt. 
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FREE SILVERWARE 











won't last long. 
day. 
not satisfied. 





We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. 
Send for your set to- 
We refund your money if you are 


They 











onfieery 
color and has that ‘ 
every plece is the same color al 


bowls of the teaspoons and tablegpoons 


offer below. It is by far the greatest va 
beautiful 26-Pieca Electric Silver Set ¢ 


sure that this 26-Plece Electric 


offer may not appear again. 


= 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St, I 





Mo. 


charges to be prepaid. 








| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 





We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have,in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
OColman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 

@ complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think be 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such Ifberal terms that it is the 


cheap silverware which is plated on a brass 

rassy” look just as soon 
which we offer you here is plated on @ white metal base, therefore each 
I the way through 4nd will wear for years. As showD 

in the above illustration there are 26 pleceg in th 
apecns, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Enife, h pi 

size for family use, the handles are handsomely 

beautiful Daisy design which is now 80 pular oak 


It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables'us to make the remarkable 
@ we have ever offered. We will send 
otly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in every case the er ag has been delighted beyond measure. ‘We are 8 

ilver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatigfied after you get the 26-Plece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly ag we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piec@ 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mall—all charges paid. 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add & 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Co 
Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural Wo 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charge’ 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


Sign This Coupon Today 


Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World, 
It ts understood that you are to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
If I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set is not better that 
you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back my money. 
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4 Girls’ Dress, With Over Blouse 
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~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
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In ordering patterns for waist, give 
measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 





9934. Ladies’ Honse Dress. 

Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 86, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
Wires 6 yards of 36-inch materia) for 
& medium size. The skirt measures 
a yards at the foot, in a medium 


1266. Set of Baby’s One-Piece Clothes 
With Front Closing. 

Cut in one size. It will require % 
Yards of 27-inch material for sacque. 
R will require 24%, yards of 36-inch 
Material for slip. It will require 2% 
Yards of 27-inch material for wrap- 
Per. It will require 1% yards of 40- 

h material for barra coat. 

2%. Boys’ Blouse Suit With Knee 
Trousers. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
Wars. It requires 3144 yards of 36-inch 
Material for a 12-year size. 

1174, Ladies’ Apron. 
t in three sizes: Small, medium 


» 84 large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 


Material for a medium size. 








eee 
—— 








in Coat Style. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

9741. Child’s Rompers. 

Cut in four sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 
and 3 years. It requires 24% yards of 
36-inch material for a 3-year size. 

1276. Ladies’ Night Dress and Cap. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and Large. It requires 4% yards of 
36-inch material for the gown, and 1 
yard for the cap for a medium size. 

1285. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 1% yards of 27-inch 
material for the guimpe, and 33% yards 
for the dress, for a 6-year size. 

1296. Dress for Misses and Small 

Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 7 yards of 36-inch 
material for a 14-year size. 

1302. Ladies’ Four-Gore Skirt. 

Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 4 yards of 44-inch material for 
a 24-inch size, which measures about 
2% yards at the lower edge. 

281. Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 

and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 





THE 
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FOR SUR 


Boys Rliets 


Covducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Dlinois, 


Well, little friends, we will try to 
make this week our “Banner Game” 
week, so we will begin our games 
right away. Hilda Spielman, of 
Youngsville, New York, sent in the 
first prize game whieh is named: 
“Drop the Glove.” 

Drop the Glove. 
(Described by Hilda Spielman.) 
To begin, the players form a circle 

leaving a space between each one 
wide enough for a player to pass 
through. One player walks around 
the outside of the circle with a glove 
in his (or her) hand saying: 

“I’ve a glove in my hand; 

Hittity hot. 
Another is my other hand, 
Hotter than that. 

So, I sow beans, and so they come 

up, 

Seme in a mug and some in a cup. 

I sent a letter to my love. 
I lost it! I lost it! 
I found it! I found it! 
It burns; it scalds!” 

The player must repeat the last 
words very rapidly until he (or she) 
drops the glove behind some player 
in the circle. This player picks up 
the glove and tries to overtake the 
one that dropped it, following in the 
exact path the first one goes in and 
out and around the circle. If the 
player carrying the glove fails to fol- 
low the path chosen by the other the 
game closes; but, if there is no mis- 
take made, the game continues yontil 
the first player is caught and _ the 
catcher goes around with the glove. 

Hilda, this game is a great deal 
like “Drop the Handkerchief,” a 
game played at school when I was a 
little girl. You will receive a prize 
for your game soon. Your story “An 
Adventure of an Umbrella,” will be 
printed as soon as the publisher 
gives us space for stories. Our next 
prize game was sent in by Madie 
Jordan, of Rockingham, Ga.; which 
is called, “Fishing for Love.” 

Fishing For Love. 
(Described by Madie Jordan.) 
The players all stand in a line ex- 
cept two, a boy and a girl, who walk 
off a short distance. Then the boy 
asks the girl: “Which boy do you 
want?” The girl names some one 
and her partner calls out: “Mabel is 
fishing for love. Who will bite?” 
Then a boy from the line walks out 
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quires 314 yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 
1292-1291. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 1292 is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt No. 1291 is cut in six sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. To make the entire dress of one 
material, wiH require 8% yards of 27- 
inch material for a medium size. The 
skirt measures 3% yards at the foot 
in regulation length. This calls for 
two separate patterns, 10c for each 
pattern. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pattern No. ....... Size ....... Years 
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and says: “I bite.” If this boy is the 
one Mabel has chosen, he takes the 
other boy’s place and the same thing 
is repeated only this time the girl 
asks the boy which girl he wants, eto. 
But if the boy is not the right one, 
Mabel turns her back on him and 
another boy tries until the right one 
comes; and so on until the players 
tire. 

Madie, I am sure our little mem- 
bers will like to play this game and 
I will send you a prize for it right 
away. Our next prize game was sent 
in by Mabel Adams, of Montevallo, 
Mo. Mabel’s game is called “Simon 
Says Thumbs Up.” 

Simon Says Thambs Up. 
(Described by Mabel Adams.) 
The players sit in a eircle. One 
starts the game by saying: “Sjmon 
says thumbs up,” and all the play- 
ers must put their thumbs up. The 
player may say thumbs down, or 
thumbs in or thumbs out, or thumbs 
wiggle waggle, and all the players 
must do this. But if the player says 
thumbs up, or thumbs down, or 
thumbs in, or thumbs out, or thumbs 
wiggle waggle, without saying “St 
mon says,” the players are not sup- 
posed to do it. The fun in the game 

is getting the players bothered. 

Mabel, I will send you a prize for 
this game shortly. Our next prize 
game was sent in by Ida Dove Sim- 
mons, which is ealled “Winding Up 
the Clock.” 

Winding Up the Cleck. 
(Described by Ida Dove Simmons.) 
The players all stand in a line and 

the one at the head is the clock. The 
clock stands still and all the rest 
wind around the clock. When the 
players all get wound around the 
clock, the clock tries to get out. 

Ida Dove, this game furnishes 
plenty of exercise, but the players 
should be careful that they do not 
get excited and play too rough. You 
will receive a prize soon, little friend. 
I am giad you think you are going 
to like the Merry Game Club. 

Herbert Eugene Chester, Wood- 
lawn, Tenn., your game “Old Sister 
Cunningham” is exactly like a game 
we have already printed, except the 
name. But as it is quite a long game 
and very nicely written I will send 
you a prize any way. 

As this is all the space we have, 
I must say good-bye 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








When making soups or stews, if 
there is too much flavor of one par- 
ticular vegetable, a sprig of parsley 
added will equalize the flavoring. 

After washing lamp chimneys, try 
polishing them with dry salt. This 
gives the glass a brilliant shine and 
prevents it from cracking. 

Starched materials, even though it 
keeps clean longest, should be avoid- 
ed during warm weather. The starch 
prevents a free current of air passing 
through. 

If a small brass-headed tack is 
driven into each lower pertion of the 
picture frames, it prevents the marks 
on the walls that are so troublesome, 
as the pictures are held from the 
wall a fraction of an inch, thus al- 
lowing the air to circulate behind 
them. 

When blowing out a candle hold the 
light above you and then biow. If 
you do this the wick will not smould- 
er, and therefore the candle will be 
easily lighted again. The contrary 
will be the case if you blow down- 
ward. 

A glass water botile, when discol- 
ored by hard water, can be easily 
cleaned and made to look bright by 
putting a little vinegar and a pinch 
of salt into the bottle, letting it stand 
for about two hours, then rinsing out 
with clean water. 

If a room becomes filled with smoke, 
a towel dipped in vinegar and hot wa- 
ter and wrung out, then taken and 
thrown above one’s head through the 
room, will remove all smoke in a few 
moments. A small portion ef vinegar 
in a little water is sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Laundry tubs should always »be 
made quite clean after they have been 
used. Wooden tubs are best preserved 
by leaving a little cold water standing 
in them; zinc tubs may be cleaned 
with ammonia, and must be thorough- 
ly dried to prevent rust. ; 
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(Continued from last week.) 
R. GRAHAM'S retreat was a 
M shack set down in a grove of 
young pines. As far as Johnny 
could see, his grub-stake seemed to 
be in a convenient liquid form. 

“Put the bottle down beside me, 
Bunny, where I'll have it handy,” said 
Bob, when they had helped him to his 
bed on the floor in a corner of the 
room. 

“He needs a stimulant,” explained 
fluent Mr. Bunny. “When you're suf- 
ferin’ like Bob is, you got to take a 
stimulant.” 

“Folks, I've knocked around a 
heap,” said Bob. “I’ve drunk what- 
ever can be got through the bung- 
hole of a barrel or out of the neck of 


a bottle; but when a man's really 
sufferin’, whisky's got all. the other 
souse skinned a mile!” 


“What did [I tell you?” asked Bun- 
ny of Johnny, with a glance of com- 
miseration. 

“Besides, I don’t have no doctor 
from Alvarado,—my enemy’s got the 
everlasting drop on me, that’s why! 
If my leg’s spraint she can stay 
spraint—if she’s broke she can stay 
broke!" added Bob with resolute sto- 


icism. 
“You certainly talk like a man, 
Bob!” said Bunny admiringly. 


“If I could only jest see my child—” 
said Bob, and passed the back of his 
hand before his eyes. 

“Its them domestic feelin’s that's 
hurtin’ him so,” whispered Bunny to 
Johnny. Aloud he said: “I’m in fa- 
vor of tellin’ Mr. Severance just how 
you stand, Bob—why you can’t have 
no doctor.” 

“Kin you vouch for Mr. Severance?” 

“Of course I can vouch for him. 
Ain’t I told you he was a hundred per 
cent. all right?” cried Bunny warmly. 
He fixed Johnny with his shifty glance 
and went on 

“When I first knowed Bob it was in 
Ogden. He was a residin’ snug and 
makin’ a good livin’, ownin’ a saloon. 
There was no business man there 
thought higher of. He had a nice 
trade and plenty of friends because 
he was always aimin’ to please. He 
was a married man, was Bob, and 
had a wife and kid. Say, when 
you know what a woman can do to a 
man! You bet.you if I get many 
more throw-downs like I got in Albu- 
querque I’m going to cut ‘em out! 
Well, Bob had the happiest home 
you about ever see. He owned a 
piano and a fast-steppin’ buggy horse 
—and talk about your family man! 
I often says to him, I says, ‘Say, Bob, 
this looks awful good to me and I 
don't know but you are to be envied, 
yet it comes over me, ain’t a man 
takin’ long chances when he centers 
all nis happiness on & woman like 
this?’ I says, ‘Say, it’s mighty nice 
to set here in your parlor and listen 
to Mrs. Bob hit the hurdy-gurdy, but,’ 
1 says, ‘are you sure of her?—as sure 
of ter as you are of yourself?’ 

“Say, I must have had a hunch— 
for along comes a Boston man. Say, 
she was fascinated! Here was steady- 
goin’ old Bob doin’ a nice business 
and never dreamin’ that a spider was 
gettin’ ready to drop into his sirup! 
Well, one day Mrs. Bob and the kid 
was missin’ Next Bob heard she 
was up at that stylish place in Ne- 
vada where the divorces come from. 
Bob just sacrificed everything. He 
wanted his boy back. He was willin’ 
to pass the mother up if she felt like 
that, but he wanted the boy. Well, 
say, he followed ’em from place to 
place,-and finally the Boston man 
come here and bought the Pay Streak 
over at Alvarado. Bob followed ‘em, 
but the Boston man had the sheriff 
fixed. He showed Bob the outside of 
the town—that’s what he dche!” 
Johnny had heard of the Boston 
man and the purchase of the Pay 
Streak. He permitted his glance to 
stray in Bob’s direction. He had not 
liked Mr. Graham’s looks from. the 
first, and he was liking them even 

less aS time went on. 
“IT don’t care a cuss for nothin’ but 
the boy,” said Bob the business man. 

























































“She can stick to her millionaire— 
she's throwed me downa—but I want 
to see the boy just once and kiss him 
on his little lips, and say good-by and 
get out. Folks, I know when I been 
hit by the trolley.” 

“Ain't it pitiful?—and him with his 
spraint leg?’’ murmured Mr. Bunny. 
“Just wantin’ to say good-by to his 
kid before he fans it on out of here!” 

“It aint much to ask,” said Bob 
gloomily. “And yet I dunno as I shall 
ever see him again, or hear his sweet 
little voice call me daddy like he done 
in Ogden. I reckon they've learnt 
— to call the Boston man that afore 
this.” 

“Ain’t that heart-breakin’ for you?” 
cried Mr. Bunny. ; 

“If he could just be fetched out 
here so I could kiss him good-by, I'd 
feel a heap better, folks. But I das- 
Sant go into Alvarado. And you don’t 
go there either—they'd spot you for 
my friend.” 

“Ain't that 
pardner?” 
ny. 


a frame-up for you, 
Bunny appealed to John- 
“And yet nothing could be easier 


according to what Bob's told me than 
to fetch the kid out here. His nurse 
trundles him to the Pay Streak every 
morning in his little buggy when his 
imitation daddy goes up there—see? 
And she trundles him back alone—it’s 
a good mile—Say, Bob, I wished I 
could help you!” 


“T only wants to kiss him just once 
or mebby twict,” said Bob mourn- 
fully. 

“IT hate to see a western man 
downed!” resumed Bunny. “Say, Mr. 
Severance, when I met Bob last night 
I told him about you—I’'m a liar if I 
didn’t!—I says to Bob, I says, ‘Say, 
Bob, we don’t want no yearlin’s in 
this.’ I says, ‘There’s a fellow back 
yonder I'd give a heap to have with 
us.’ I wouldn’t insult you by offerin’ 
money for the job!” concluded Bun- 
ny with generous enthusiasm. 

“No,” said Johnny hastily. “I ain’t 
lookin’ to earn no money that way.” 
He appeared entirely credulous, since 
he felt it to be his best protection, 
but he was deeply regretting the 


alacrity with which he had followed ; 


Mr, Bunny. 

“There weren't many husbands like 
Bob here—that gentle and considerate 
and always aimin’ to please. Say, 
pardner, you take it straight from me 
—it ain’t the man any more, it’s the 
bank role the dolls are after! That 
Boston man was a ingrate—lI tolq you 
so, Bob—you remember?—|] Says, 
‘Bob, he acts white on the surface 
but he’s a ingrate all the same!— anq 
I hate a ingrate!’ Say, I suppose its 
because I’m a conservative.” After 
tying himself up in this verbal knot, 
Bunny heaved a sigh. 

Johnny glanced about him. He wag 
meditating flight. The ideal parent 
had sniffed audibly at Bunny's words, 

“Sh—” said Bunny softly. “Ain't it 
rank, the affection a man feels for hig 
own child? —how it kin make him 
suffer and suffer?” 

Certain sounds issued from Bob's 
vexed interior which were supposed 
to be indicative of the anguish of soul 
that shook him. 

(Concluded Next Week.) 
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TheseThree Dolls 


In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 


happy—and I will make it easy for 


you tuo get them. 


Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 


not begin-to show to you what these dolls really are. 
We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 


ever offered our readers. 
and prettier than all others. 


This is by far the 


prettiest family of dolls we have 


fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. She can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. The two 
smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy”—Buster is a husky doy doll with a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 


a little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. 


The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy. 
They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 
dollies are better for the little folks 
than bisque or china dolls, because they 
won't break, soil their pretty hair or 
lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own them. 


Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with these 
three dolls. The little girl 
or toddling bey who owns 
these dolls will just be 
the happiest little tyke to 
be found for miles around. 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can -dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the loveliest 
time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 


what could be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 
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SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER ff 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or coin) for 


which send me one set of dolls as adver- 
tised. 


NBMO cococcocccesscvcscesscceveeeseeceeees” 


P. oO. COCR eee maeeeeeeeeee Btate.cescess 


Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of tkree dollies. 


dollies instead of one. 


Special 30- Day Offer 


To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolls) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, and return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied when you get the 


dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to order 
early. 
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READY-MIXED FOOD BEST FOR 
FANCIERS—FIVE REASONS. 











A large number of owners of small 
poultry flocks are continually in a 
quandary as to whether it is cheaper 
to buy chicken feed ready mixed or 
to buy the ingredients and mix it at 


pome. The following address on 
“The Advantages of Using Quality 
Commercial Feeds in Preference to 
Home-Mixed Rations,” was given by 
Edward T. Hall of St. Louis before 
the Missouri State Poultry Associa- 
tion during the State Poultry Show: 
“While many of us poultry cranks 
(and I am proud to be a poultry 
erank) are interested jin fine feath- 
ers, the one thing that interests us 
most is our pocketbook. This ap- 


plies especially to the average poul- 
try raiser, who will keep hens only 
as long as they net him a profit. The 
question is: Will my hens earn larg- 
er profits if I mix my own rations, 


or if | buy prepared feeds? To that 
question there are two answers— 
poth affirmative and negative. If 
you buy feed from a small concern 
whose buying power is not much 
greater than your ownh—a concern 
that knows no more, if as much as 
you do about the scientific poultry 
feeds, or if you buy from a concern 
that thinks ‘biddy can turn wooden 
nutmegs, waste grain and elevator 
sweepings, weighted down with 60 
per cent grit, into eggs, the answer 
is that you had better mix your own 
poultry feeds. 
“If, on the other hand, you buy sci- 
atifically, prepared rations from a 
eencern that is even more interested 
than you are in the work being car- 
ried on by government experiment 
stations—a concern that has facill- 
ties, time and money to carry on ex- 
tensive experiments of its own—a 


concern that is in touch with the suc- 
eess and failure of hundreds of thou- 


sands of poultry raisers, the answer 
is that you will be better off and 
make more money by using = such 
scientifically prepared feeds. 

"1. You cannot, buy the same 
quality of ingredients. 

"2. You cannot grind and mix 


feeds as uniformly and effectively by 
hand as the same work can be done 
by improved machinery. 

“3. You are seldom, if ever, able 
te buy economically all of the ingre- 
dents required in the small qtanti- 
ties needed. By economically I 
Mean that when you buy a (few 
pounds of each, of 15 Ingredients, you 
have to pay a price that is far in ad- 
the carload price and you 
havé to take the quality of ingredi- 
its that your local supply house car- 


in stock. The well managed 
poultry feed concern watches the 
Markets and frequently buys hun- 


dreds of carloads when prices are 
low to store for future wants. 
“4. If you are the average poultry 
Yaiser you keep hens as a side line or 
by, and you are always busy. You 
accomplish more in the long run 
devoting your efforts to scientific 
eeding, to cleanliness, to arrang- 
iag movable brood yards and to num- 
berless other important matters, rath- 
@ than to fussing with different in- 
Sfedients. It takes a lot of time to 
and mix scientifically prepared 
feeds. It is better business for you 
leave this to feed specialists and 
devote your time to other import- 
tat matters. 
Sums Up His Invesigations. 
. The average home-mixed ra- 
tion is not scientifically = ounded. 
is not necessarily Q care- 
ess on the part of the loultry 
Tr. but to the faet that feed 
= Man happens to be out of thig or fhat 
edient each time he orders, Gov- 
ent formula are scientificall 
ed out and must be followe 


throughout for the best results. If 
you leave out the oil meal or some 
other ingredient your protein content 
drops or you boost your fibre, and 
instead of a balanced ration you give 
your hens a one-sided ration. 

“To sum up, you practical business 
men and women want to make every 
penny and every effort produce the 
largest returns. You will make more 
money in the long run by taking ad- 
vantage of the best commercial feeds 
because you can’t buy the same qual- 
ity of ingredients, and because you so 
frequently cannot buy all the neces- 
sary ingredients. 

“You also have to pay much higher 
prices for small lots and then take 
what is offered, and the limited time 
you have to devote to poultry raising 
will return larger profits if devoted 
to the many other important matters 
rather than to mixing specialty ra- 
tions when you can buy the best at 
moderate prices. To bring ft right 
down to ‘brass tacks’ we can prove 
to you with your hens that you will 
get more eggs when you use quality 
commercial feeds.” 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 


I have the pure Indian Runner. They 
lay white eggs. They have never 
given us a green egg for breakfast. 
Whenever your ducks lay green eggs 
they need breeding up. My wife and 
I are pleased with them more and 
more as we handle them. 

They are the pets of the poultry 
yard. They are intelligent, industri- 
ous and appreciative of kind treat- 
ment. They need to be confined for 
two or three hours each day as they 
are tender and will run themselves 
down ‘hustling for bugs and worms. 

My next favorites in poultry are the 
Plymouth Rock hen and White Chi- 
nese goose. I raised the pure-bred 
Plymouth Rock while I was at Mon- | 


trose, Colo., and am going back to | 
Rhode Island | 


them. I have tried tke 
Red; while they are good layers they 
are not so good a fry as a yellow leg 
Plymouth Rock. 

The white goose is most as good a 
layer as the Indian Runner duck. It 
appears that my ducks and geese have 
lost the art of sitting. Lay, lay, seems 





to be their mission and we have to 
adopt a mother for their offspring, or 
dry nurse them ourselves. 


They pay—those fowls that Jay— 
And worthy of your care. 

And as you gather in each day 
The snow-white eggs so rare, 

It cheers one on the whole day long 
To know that as the plow you drive 
The fowls will aid the thing to 

tbrive. 


—“Goose Quill,” Missouri. 





Before using an incubator a sec 
ond time clean it thoroughly and ex- 
pose it to the sun’s rays. 
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70,000 PAID CIRCULATION. 


any circumstances. 


through the Classified Columns below. 


reach these 70,000 buyers every week. 
Cash must accompany all orders. 





Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost ig to 
No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


including initials and 
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ADDRESS, 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, seyscisis, 718 L Ave., ST. LOUIS, MG 
5 Department, ucas ve., . . 
POULTRY. ' POULTRY. FARM WANTED. 
Barred Rocks. WANTED to hear from owner of farm or 
Hamburgs. unimproved land for sale. O. O. Mattson, 91 
BARRED ROCK EGGS, 2cents each. Mrs.| SILVER SPANGLE HAMBURGS, cocker- | 4®¢rus Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Frank Miller, Augusta, Kan., R. 4. ~ $1 up; eggs, $1.50 per 15. Shearle Bas- = —$—$———————— 
= sett, Boyd, Ky 
FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 - FARMS . AnD LANDS. 
for 15. E. B. Thompson Ringlet strain ex- ’ i. aoe ee ie ors 
clusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed-| - oe Weenie. FOR SALE Good 95-acre farm, well im- 
| ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis- WHITE WYANDOTTES, (Fishel strain) | Proved Write Ed. H. Meyer, New Haven, 
noo Tartu meas J. H. Hart, Thomas- | stock for sale: eggs, $1.25 postpaid Send | Me. 
| ville, 8. for circular. J. I. Sewe >} » Tenn. 
Se ewoll. Banville. Teen LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS—Rich 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson Ducks and cheap, on railroad Robert Sessions, 
Ringlet strain. Pen eggs, either cockere! or aos Winthrop, Ark. 
| pullet mating, $2.00 for 15. Utilities, $5.00 FULL BLOODED Mammoth Pekin duck 
for 100, $3.00 for 50, $1.00 for 15. Or-| eggs, $1.00 per 12. Mrs. A. Brower, Rine- GEORGIA FARM LANDS. Emptre state 
ders booked in advance. Circulars free. | hart, Mo. of the South. Finest climate on earth. Buy 
| Many satisfied customers in 37 states. A. F. now! 556 acres best grade land; 240 acres 
Siefker, Defiance, Mo. AMERICAN, ENGLISH, White Runner | in cultivation; 160 acres in pasture; balance 
| duck eggs for hatching, guaranteed. Marian | wood land, white oak, hickory, 500,000 feet 
| Brahmas. Holt, Savannah, Mo. pine timber. Power site location. Spring 
| - and running stream. Six dwellings; barns. 
LIGHT BRAHMA CHICKENS, white and FISHEL STRAIN White Indian Runner| Best Georgia soil; fine fruit land, trucking, 
| fawn, and white Indian Runner ducks, eggs, | GUCkK eges, $6.00, 100; $1.00, Guarantee | wheat, oats, corn, cotton, cattle and hog 
80 per cent fertile. James Harris, Latham, | raising. A bargain at $23 per acre. H. J. 


15, $1.00; 45, $2.5 
ning stock. 
ford, lowa. 


100, $5.00. 


Ontatan free. F. Healy, Bed- 





Legherns. 





24 SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 
postpaid, for $1.50; 15 for $1.00. Mrs. Percy 
Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


8. C. BROWN LEGHORN eggs, three dol- 
lars for one hundred. Mrs. F. P. Browning, 
Appleton City, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS— 
Eggs, 75¢ for 15; $3.50 for 100. W. H. Wil- 
son, Route 1, Box 99, Warsaw, Mo. 











Rhode Island Reds. 


8. C. RED EGGS and chicks, 3 pens. They 
weigh, lay and pay. Catalog free. Thos. 
Troughton, R, Wetmore, Kans. 











Kans. 
Turkeys. 
NARRAGANSETTE TURKEY EGGS for 
sale, $4.00 for ten. Mrs. Luther Murpby, 


Tebbetts, Mo. 





BABY CHICKS. 


BABY CHICKS—(Separate farms) pure- 
bred Rose and Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, 15 cents. Express paid. 
Live delivery guaranteed. May delivery, 
12% cents. “Alfred Young, Wakefield, Kans. 

—— 9 ___ 


POULTRY MAGAZINE. 











BIG 16 TO 48-PAGE illustrated monthly 





magazine, full of hen sense and common 
sense for all poultrymen, six months’ trial 
for only 10c. Useful Poultry Journal, 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 





ROSE COMB Rhode Island White eggs for 


hatching from first prize winners in big 
shows. Write for mating list. Mrs. J. M. 
Post, Colony, Kansas. 





ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. a | boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 
Yards, Ava, Mo, 





Several Varieties. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE hen eges, 
15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, $6.00; 13 Rouen, 
Muscovey, Pekin and Indian Runner duck 
eggs, $1.50. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr. 


TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 
bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, 
$3.50 per 13. for an henest deal. 
Walter Bros, Powhatan Point, Ohio. 


EMBDEN WHITE OHINA go00s0 
eges, 25c each; Pekin and Runner duck 
eggs, $1.00 per 34; Barrea and 
Partridge Wyandotte, $1.00 for 15}; $5.00 
per 100. Cure a Mabaney, Winterrowa, nL 




















EGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred tur- 
ke¥s, : ) ey Rouen, Pekin one 
pear) and white guin 
es; and barred P 
oe mee to 
hfte "and, sliver jacea naottes, meen 





Yaiana Hen eee $1.00. 00. 
races > aby plawors Platte Write for 


SERED AND "NURSERY STOCK. 


Peagier, Butler, Ga. 








BEES AND HONEY. 
BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 














can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 

Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 

pan Minn. 

— — —-— —— —— — —_——_— 9 
LIVE STOCK. 





FOR SALE—3( young grade Jersey cows. 
Many to freshen this spring. Good individ- 











uals. Prices reasonable, White Bros., 

Marshal), Minn. 

a ——— ne 
PATENTS. 

PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 


Send sketch for free search and report. Lat- 


est complete patent book free. George P. 
Kimmel, 230 Barrister Building, Washing- 





SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Mrs. 
J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 





ton, D. C. 


BU SINESS OPPORTUNITY. 





SUDAN GRASS guaranteed pure seed 25c 
pound; special price large quantities; valu- 
able descriptive booklet and sample seed 
free. O. Ullery, Lubbock, Texas. 


WE STILL HAVE a small amount of 
choice Sudan grass seed. We are closing 
out at 25 cents pound. Ten pounds de- 
livered for $2. Order quick before all are 
gone. Wise Bros., Curlew, Tex. 4 


SUDAN PRICES REDUCED—To close out 
the remainder of our Sudan Grass Seed 
quickly, the Price has been greatly reduced. 
It’s Pure northern grown seed, free from 
Johnson grass. Address Fred Leidigh, Box 
26, Hutchingon, Kansas. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. Weather conditions 
have been ideal, and I am justified in saying 
you can’t purchase any better; 50 milliong 
ready from_November 5 x] May ist. Price: 

76 cents, $1.00 per 1 6,000 and over 
85 ‘cents gt nee a shipment and 
satisfaction Alfred Jovannet, 
Mt Pleasant, = o 


BLP WANTED. 


WANTED—Men and Women, 18 or over, 
for Government jobs. $75 month. Write 
immediately for list of positions now obtain- 
able and free Bample examination questions, 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t. T 167, Rochestey 
































FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 


Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 


power of money, and shows how anyone, na 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In< 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 growe to $2,200. Write now and I’'lj 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


25 HIGH-GRADE assorted postcards, dif- 
ferent sorts, 10c postpaid. United Card Oo., 
Floydada, Tex. 








REBUILT TYPEWRITERS for home use. 
$10 to $65. Sent to you on approval. Of- 
fice Equipment Co., Nashville, Tenn. 





PUT UP YOUR FRUITS and vegetabies in 
tin cans, with “Home Canner,” catalogue 
free. Southern Canner ©o., McKinney, Tex, 





WHEELBARROWS, the Farmerg Prid 
Wheelbarrows, hand made. The stronges 
easiest running, and prettiest barrow man- 
ufactured, Freight prepaid. Send at once 
for illustrated circular. Address, WN, HL 





Parkinson & Sons, Kent, Illinois, 
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Money in} 
sae AQVGNCE! 


You Select Must Sellitself  —~ 
After a Thorough Trial in Your How 


I don’t ask you to pay a single penny 
advance, because I don’t wish to seem @ 
be binding you to some sort of an agree: 
ment. Idon’t'wantlyou toagree toanyth ; 
or to pay anything, = you have ha 
a chance to thoroug satisfy your 
that my Adler Organ or Adler Piano’ 
all that I claim for it—I willingly take all 
the risk. Either instrument must sellit 
self after a free trial in your. ho 
You're the judge. I can not afford to hi 
a single dissatisfied customer, oe 


N“ ~ 


Money-Saving, 
Revolutionizes Piano and Organ Selling—Absolutely 
Wipes Out Middiemen—Banishes ALL Competition— 
Resulting in the Most Successful Nation-Wide Sale of 
this alongside any other. My world famed ADLER Organ was win- 
ner of Highest Prize at St. Louis World’s Fair. My celebrated 
ADLER Pianos and Organs were also winner of Gold Medal at Nation- 
al Conservation Exposition, Knoxville, 19183. ADLER Pianos and 
Organs win favor wherever put in competition with others. More than 
ag gg nation-wide sale of highest grade Pianos and Organs. Your immediate action will save you half 
on LER Pianos and Organs at my 
e 
Rock Bottom Factory Prices 
You’ve heard lots of Piano and Organ talk and have doubtless had all kinds of propositions put 
up to you but when I say to you that I have inaugurated the greatest Factory-To-Home Sale of high- 
Easy Payments—No Burden To You 
No Interest to Pay—No Collectors To Bother You 
Because I do not want the lack of ready money to deprive anyone of the privilege 
\ rl € of owning a World Famed Adler Organ or an Adler Piano, I have 

S a created the most liberal, fairest and squarest purchase offer ever 
od MEMES 0 
} . . once a month—every three months or every six months. Ask about my Easy Pay- 
\; ao ment Plan for those who depend upon their crops for income. 

The Famous ADLER Guarantee 
On Pianos, 25 Years On Organs, SO Years® 
It is the biggest, best and strongest guarantee ever put on any musical 


Highest Grade Instruments Ever Known. 
' _ Tecan prove that an ADLER Piano or Organ is the highest qual- 
100,000 Sweet-Toned, Beautiful, Artistic, Expertly Made ADLER Pianos 

and nga are in the homes of the people and command the admiration of all. 
est grade Pianos and Organs ever known, it means a lot to you because my startling factory prices 
save you the middleman’s and dealer’s big profits—giving you instrpyments of very highest proven 
planned by any piano or organ maker. The payments are so small 
you will hardly miss them, and I charge no interest on deferred payments. After 

instrument—and is beyond all doubt the crowning climax of the most liberal offer 
made by a responsible organ or piano manufacturer.. The AD Guarantee is back : 


Remarkable 
ity instrument to be had anywhere—bar none. I can and will prove 
Now let me tell you how I give you the greatest quality instrument, and also about 
quality at absolutely rock bottom prices—saving you half. 
you have decided to keep my World Famed Adler Piano or Organ you can pay 
by the ADLER Capital and Resources of over $1,000,000. - = 











Play On An Adler Piano or 
Organ In Your Own Home 
One Month At My Expense 


» There is only’one way of knowing 


¥ 


just what you are getting for your 
piano money—that’s comparison in 
your own home with other pianos 
costing anywhere near the same 
price. That’s why I offer to send 
youany World Famed AdlerOrgan 
or Celebrated Adler Piano you 
may select from my new, bigStyle 
Books, for an absolutely free play- 
ing test—yes, keep it a whole 
month free—if it does not prove 
all I claim—just ship it back to 


i] ¥. me~I will pay freight both 
s/f \ 
dhs % be 


ways and your trial 
| 


Days )- 


single penny. 
| | 
| 


FREE 
i / Tri al 





51,000, 





The Famous 
- test 
— Grea 

ia the World ; 


Send Today for My FREE Piano or Organ . 
Book and Big Money-Saving Offer 
It costs you nothing to find out how much better my ADLER Organs and Pianos are 
the ordinary _made-to-sell instruments. 
Just fill in the coupon below and mail it to me. 
an instrument now or sometime in the future, . 
you will want my big handsomely illustrated 
Piano Book or Organ’ Book, and to know all ré | j 
about the fairest, squarest, most liberal, most 
convenient Piano and Organ buying proposition 
you ever heard of. ou DOR 
gS Adier Mfg. Co., 
r 6009 W. Chestnut S $ 
Loulsviile, Ky. — Adier Manufacturing C@ 
: 2 6009 West Chestnut Street 
th? —_—s Loulsville, Ky. 2°95 
ora it ' Make a cross in the square for orga 
aa Til : —for pianos—or both. Or write J 
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